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SERIES  INTRODUCTION- -The  Disability  Rights  and  Independent  Living 
Movement ,  by  Simi  Lint on 


When  I  was  asked  to  write  the  introduction  to  the  Bancroft 
Library's  oral  histories  on  the  disability  rights  movement  in  Berkeley, 
it  reminded  me  of  the  summer  of  1975,  when  I  left  New  York  City  and 
headed  out  to  Berkeley,  California.   For  Berkeley  was  the  place  to  be  I 
told  my  friends,  filled  with  hippies  and  free  love.   I  would  spend  the 
summer,  take  courses  at  the  university.   I  had  been  disabled  just  a  few 
years  and  this  was  my  first  trip  on  my  own,  away  from  the  tight  circle 
of  family  and  friends  I  had  relied  on  in  those  early  years. 

Someone  had  told  me  that  Berkeley  was  a  center  of  disability 
activism,  but  I  didn't  tally  that  in  my  list  of  reasons  to  go  there.   I 
was  a  naive  young  woman  in  my  twenties,  and  still  new  to  disability.   I 
"managed"  my  disability  by  keeping  its  profile  low,  and  its  needs  in 
check.   I  use  a  wheelchair,  and  did  then,  and  decided  I  would  need  to 
call  the  disabled  students'  office  at  the  university  to  get  help  finding 
an  accessible  apartment  near  the  campus,  but  also  decided  this  would  be 
the  only  concession  I  would  make  to  my  disabled  state.   I  was  fine,  I 
told  myself  and  my  family,  and  by  that  I  meant  I  could  go  anywhere,  I 
could  do  everything.   Disability  would  not  bog  me  down  and  it  would  not 
mark  me. 

While  bold  on  the  outside,  I  harbored  the  deep  fear  that  I  might 
fail  in  my  ability  to  keep  disability  in  its  place,  that  it  would  come 
crashing  in  around  me  and  swallow  me  up.   I,  therefore,  was  completely 
unprepared  for  the  headlong  leap  I  made  that  summer  toward  disability, 
toward  the  people  and  the  territory  that  I  had  shunned.   I  never 
imagined  that  I  would  move  toward  disability  with  interest  and  gusto. 
It  didn't  happen  all  at  once  in  that  brief  summer,  but  I  call  that  time 
in  Berkeley  my  coming  out. 

I  had  arrived  in  a  place  where  disability  seemed  more  ordinary 
than  it  was  where  I  had  come  from,  where  accommodations  were  apparent, 
where  the  curbcuts  on  every  corner  made  it  possible  for  me  to  go  to  the 
supermarket,  to  the  bookstore  and  up  to  campus  without  having  to  stop 
someone  at  each  corner,  explain  to  them  how  to  tilt  my  wheelchair  back, 
take  it  down  the  curb,  and  lift  it  back  up  on  the  other  side.   Although 
Berkeley  may  not  have  had  significantly  more  disabled  people  than  other 
places,  it  seemed  to.   Maybe  it  was  because  I  was  out  on  the  streets 
more  than  I  was  in  New  York.   I  saw  people  acting  out  the  daily  routines 
of  life—going  to  the  supermarket,  school  or  their  jobs—using 
wheelchairs  or  crutches,  brandishing  white  canes,  using  sign  language 
and  all  of  the  other  indicators  of  membership. 
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And  life  started  to  become  easier  and  more  flavorful,  not  by 
avoiding  disability  but  by  living  with  it  in  a  different  way.   The  lure 
of  the  other  disabled  people  I  saw  was  great,  and  I  learned  that  it  was 
those  people,  most  I  never  got  to  meet,  who  were  responsible  for  the 
curb  cuts,  accessible  bathrooms,  the  independent  living  center  where  I 
went  for  help,  and  the  disabled  students  office  that  had  found  an 
apartment  for  me.   I  had  never  seen  any  place  where  disabled  people  were 
in  charge  and  it  thrilled  me  and  made  me  optimistic  about  my  life  in  a 
way  that  no  other  experience  could. 

I  learned  back  then  that  it  was  not  some  benevolent  church  group 
that  carved  out  those  curb  cuts ,  or  a  member  of  the  town  council  trying 
to  get  votes  who  mandated  accessible  facilities,  they  were  due  to  the 
deliberate  actions  and  painstaking  labor  of  members  of  the  disability 
community  who  fought  for  the  changes  that  were  made.   Their  work  set  the 
stage  for  the  ongoing  struggle  for  rights  and  liberties  that  has  engaged 
a  nation  of  activists.   Today,  while  discrimination  remains  a  constant 
in  disabled  people's  lives,  the  right  to  an  accessible  environment,  to 
housing,  employment,  and  transportation  is  governed  by  laws  that  are 
increasingly  exerting  influence  on  those  who  discriminate.   Further,  the 
idea  of  integration,  in  education,  in  public  accommodations  and  in 
transportation,  pervades  the  informed  discourse  on  disability  rights  and 
is  supported,  again,  by  legislation  that  mandates  desegregating  society. 

The  Bancroft  Library's  Regional  Oral  History  Office  project,  "The 
Disability  Rights  and  Independent  Living  Movement:  The  Formative  Years 
in  Berkeley,  California,  1960s- 1980s, "  exposes  the  brick  and  mortar  of 
these  victories.   Present  in  the  narratives  are  major  players  and 
significant  events,  as  well  as  the  vital  auxiliary  figures  and 
contributing  influences  that  form  the  connective  tissue  of  the  Berkeley 
portion  of  these  movements.   The  histories  also  reveal  the  dilemmas  and 
roadblocks  that  halted  progress  and  interfered  with  the  integrated  and 
equitable  society  that  the  framers  of  this  political  agenda  envisioned. 

It  is  a  critical  time  to  look  closely  at  the  progress  that  has 
occurred,  and  to  study  the  impairments  and  deficits  that  remain  in  our 
not  yet  fully  integrated  and  equitable  society.   Researchers,  activists 
and  those  who  write  policy  need,  of  course,  to  examine  the  present 
moment,  and  evaluate  the  necessary  steps  to  take  to  move  forward.   Yet, 
just  as  important,  is  an  examination  of  what  led  us  here.   How  are 
present  problems  connected  to  past  struggles?  How  do  ideas  that  we  act 
on  today,  relate  to  those  formulated  in  past  eras? 

The  oral  history  project  provides  detailed  answers  to  those 
research  questions.   The  material  they  have  assembled  will  be  of  value 
to  researchers,  artists  of  all  kinds,  activists  and  policy  makers.   This 
endeavor  is  made  possible  now  by  opportunities  afforded  by  the  present 
moment  that  were  not  readily  available  before.  The  early  activities  and 
ideas  have  had  the  opportunity  to  grow  and  take  root.   There  has  been 
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time  to  evaluate  their  impact  and  to  see  the  shifts  in  ideas,  policy, 
and  human  interactions  spurred  by  what  at  first  glance  might  seem  to  be 
a  random  set  of  activities  undertaken  in  reaction  to  specific  concrete 
problems. 

In  addition,  there  have  been  a  number  of  developments  over  the 
last  three  decades  that  have  created  both  the  need  and  the  impetus  for 
this  work.   I've  grouped  these  into  four  sections  that  outline  some  of 
the  cultural,  scholarly  and  political  activity  that  informs  this  work. 

The  Social  Construction  of  Disability  and  the  Significance  of  Community 

What  I  witnessed  in  the  summer  of  1975  when  I  came  to  Berkeley 
from  New  York  was  that  disability  could  mean  something  different  just  by 
moving  to  a  new  location.   I  wouldn't  learn  the  term  "social 
construction"  for  another  fifteen  years,  but  I  did  learn  through  direct 
experience  that  disability  is  not  fixed.   I  also  learned  that  the 
disability  community  is  a  powerful  and  meaningful  entity. 

Fundamental  to  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office  project  is  an 
understanding  of  the  social  construction  of  disability.   The  efforts 
begun  in  the  sixties  by  the  people  interviewed  here  to  reframe 
disability  as  a  social  designation  and  to  conceptualize  obstacles  to 
employment,  education  and  integrated  living  as  a  civil  rights  issue, 
rather  than  an  individual  problem  of  impairments  and  deficits,  made  it 
possible  to  understand  disability  that  way.   Further,  an  essential 
prerequisite  for  the  progress  of  the  disability  rights  movement  was  the 
organization  of  the  disability  community,  a  coalition  formed  by  the 
discovery  of  each  other  and  the  recognition  of  our  common  social  status. 
Although  medical  and  educational  institutions  continue  to  categorize  and 
divide  people  by  impairment  status,  the  formation  and  the  formulation  of 
the  "disability  community"  has  had  a  major  impact  in  the  social/ 
political  arena. 

For  all  my  early  learning,  and  my  ongoing  study  of  disability,  it 
is  in  reading  these  histories  that  I  have  begun  to  understand  how 
profound  and  original  the  ideas  are  that  drove  the  early  activists.   The 
voices  that  are  heard  here  demonstrate  the  purposefulness  of  the 
activists  and  their  comprehensive  vision  of  an  equitable  society.   If 
this  research  platform  were  to  reveal  nothing  else,  it  would  be 
invaluable  as  a  means  to  contradict  the  stereotypes  of  disabled  people, 
and  of  the  disability  rights  movement  as  merely  riding  the  coattails  and 
mimicking  the  agendas  of  the  civil  rights  and  feminist  movements. 

Yet,  not  only  does  this  collection  of  histories  serve  as  an 
exemplar  of  social  construction  and  the  significance  of  community,  it 
demonstrates  the  unique  nature  of  the  construction  of  disability  and 
illustrates  the  struggle  to  define  and  assert  rights  as  a  minority  group 
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in  the  face  of  powerful  efforts  to  confine  disability  within  the 
province  of  medical  discourse. 

The  Value  of  First-Person  Narratives 

A  second  domain  that  informs  this  project  is  the  increased 
attention  to  the  active  voice  of  previously  marginalized  peoples.   First 
person  narratives,  long  discredited  in  academic  circles,  are  now 
accepted  by  a  wide  variety  of  scholars  and  public  historians  as  not  only 
valid,  but  necessary  research  tools.   ROHO's  intent  to  bring  disabled 
people's  perspective  to  the  forefront  is  consistent  with  that  approach, 
and  the  nuanced  and  detailed  data  they  obtained  demonstrates  again  the 
value  of  the  methodology.   Disability  has  traditionally  been  studied  as 
the  effect  of  war  or  violence,  the  failures  of  medicine,  or  other 
causes.   In  these  narratives,  we  see  that  what  brought  disability  to  the 
individual  becomes  much  less  important  than  what  the  presence  of 
disability  causes  to  happen.   Significantly,  the  narrators  show  the  ways 
that  disability  sets  in  motion  certain  social  and  institutional 
responses.   As  these  histories  reveal,  a  disabled  person's  presence  in  a 
school,  a  restaurant,  a  job  interview,  a  social  gathering,  or  other 
venue  often  caused  events  to  unfold  in  particular  ways. 

While  scholars  outside  of  disability  studies  have  rarely  paid 
attention  to  disability  narratives,  this  project  provides  compelling 
documentation  of  the  place  of  disability  within  the  larger  social  arena, 
and  also  demonstrates  the  ways  that  disability  plays  a  role  in  shaping 
an  historic  moment.   I  believe  that  the  rich  insights  of  the  narrators 
and  their  ability  to  reveal  the  complex  consequences  of  disability 
oppression  will  engage  scholars  within  disability  studies  as  well  as 
those  outside  the  field.   For  instance,  researchers  might  want  to  look 
at  what  the  histories  reveal  about  the  parallels  between  the  place  of 
women  in  other  early  civil  rights  struggles  and  in  the  disability  rights 
movement.   They  may  want  to  examine  disabled  people's  perspective  on 
their  exclusion  from  other  social  justice  platforms  or  consider  the 
obstacles  that  the  disability  community  itself  may  have  erected  to 
coalition  building  with  other  disenfranchised  groups. 

Complex  Representations  of  Disability  and  the  Social  Milieu 

The  oral  histories  provide  detailed  descriptions  of  the  lives  of 
the  narrators  and  others  in  their  circles.   These  materials  will  be 
useful  not  only  to  researchers  and  activists  but  to  writers  and  artists 
interested  in  portraying  the  lives  of  the  people  interviewed,  or 
developing  fictional  representations  using  these  figures  as  stimuli. 
For  instance,  writers  can  turn  to  these  histories  for  background 
information  for  projects  that  dramatize  events  of  the  sixties.   The 
projects  might  relate  specifically  to  the  events  or  the  people  described 
in  the  oral  histories,  or  the  research  might  be  aimed  at  gaining  more 
accurate  infomation  about  secondary  characters  or  events.   A  writer 


might  want  to  learn  more  about  what  the  Cowell  Residence  really  looked 
like,  who  lived  there,  what  were  the  attendants  like,  some  of  whom  were 
conscientious  objectors  doing  alternative  service  during  the  Vietnam 
War,  or  what  kinds  of  wheelchairs  and  other  adaptive  equipment  were 
people  using  then.   These  histories  are  about  disabled  people  and  the 
genesis  of  the  disability  rights  movement,  but  they  are  also  histories 
of  the  period  and  will  be  useful  in  providing  more  accurate 
representations  of  both. 

While  mainstream  cultural  products  continue  to  depict  disabled 
people  and  disabled  characters  in  inaccurate  and  narrow  ways,  a  growing 
number  of  writers,  artists,  actors,  and  performance  artists  who  are 
disabled  or  are  insiders  in  the  disability  community  are  providing  more 
realistic,  interesting  and  complex  representations  of  disability  to  a 
wider  audience  than  the  arts  ever  have  before.   Although  the  numbers  are 
still  small  and  the  venues  marginal,  I  expect  that  over  the  next  decade, 
as  increasing  numbers  of  disabled  people  gain  access  to  higher  education 
and  training  in  the  arts,  their  ranks  will  grow  and  as  they  do,  this 
material  will  continue  to  grow  in  value. 

A  Resource  for  Disability  Studies  Scholars 

Finally,  this  project  will  be  an  invaluable  resource  to  the 
growing  ranks  of  disability  studies  scholars.   Disability  studies  began 
to  take  shape  as  an  organized  area  of  inquiry  in  the  early  1980s.   Prior 
to  that  time,  although  there  were  isolated  pockets  of  transformative 
scholarship  in  some  liberal  arts  fields,  the  study  of  disability  was 
housed  almost  exclusively  in  the  specialized  applied  fields 
(rehabilitation,  special  education,  health,  et  cetera).   Disability 
studies  came  along  and  provided  a  place  to  organize  and  circumscribe  a 
knowledge  base  that  explains  the  social  and  political  nature  of  the 
ascribed  category,  disability.   The  field  has  grown  enormously, 
particularly  since  the  early  1990s,  as  has  the  Society  for  Disability 
Studies,  the  organization  that  supports  the  work  of  scholars  and 
activists  interested  in  the  development  of  new  approaches  that  can  be 
used  to  understand  disability  as  a  social,  political  and  cultural 
phenomenon . 

Certain  ideas  pervade  disability  studies.   For  instance,  a  number 
of  authors  have  examined  such  ideas  as  autonomy  and  independence.   The 
perspectives  employed  in  a  disability  studies  analysis  of  such  phenomena 
afford  a  complex  look  at  these  hitherto  rarely  examined  ideas.   Scholars 
interested  in  the  theoretical  implications  of  these  ideas  will  benefit 
from  examining  the  ROHO  histories.   They  will  learn,  as  I  did  in  a 
recent  reading,  how  the  early  activists  discovered  that  the  surest  route 
to  gaining  independence  was  to  have  access  to  attendant  care.   These 
young  people,  many  just  out  of  institutions,  or  living  away  from  home 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  were  creating  a  new  type  of 
community,  one  in  which  it  was  clearly  understood  that  support  and 
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services  are  necessary  for  individual  autonomous  functioning.   They 
recognized  the  irony  that  what  is  typically  thought  of  as  "total 
dependence"  was  instead  the  ticket  to  the  greatest  freedom  and  autonomy 
they'd  ever  known.   Rather  than  wait  for  the  nurse  or  orderly  in  their 
institution  to  "decide"  if  it  was  time  to  get  out  of  bed,  have  a  shower, 
eat  dinner  or  watch  television,  with  personal  attendants  available  and 
under  their  direction  they  could  make  these  decisions  on  their  own. 
Rather  than  wait  at  home  for  their  mother  or  other  relative  or  friend  to 
bring  them  food  or  take  them  somewhere,  they  could  lobby  the  university 
for  a  lift-equipped  van  that  would  be  at  their  disposal  and  provide  them 
with  access  to  the  kinds  of  leisure  activities  non-disabled  students 
take  for  granted.   They  learned  by  setting  up  their  own  wheelchair 
repair  services,  and  hiring  qualified  mechanics,  they  could  keep  their 
manual  chairs,  and  the  power  wheelchairs  that  they  also  had  lobbied  for, 
in  working  order. 

Through  their  lived  experience  they  had  the  occasion  to  formulate 
a  new  way  of  thinking  about  such  accepted  ideas  as  what  constitutes 
independence;  what  is  freedom,  equity,  and  integration;  the  ways  that 
physical  dependence  and  psychological  independence  are  two  separate  and 
potentially  unrelated  variables.   Disability  studies,  while  dominated  by 
theoretical  formulations,  social  science  research  methodology,  and  modes 
of  analysis  employed  in  various  areas  of  the  humanities,  will  benefit 
enormously  from  the  concrete  examples  given  here  of  the  abstract 
principles  our  work  depends  on. 

The  value  of  this  project  will  ultimately  be  revealed  as  future 
research,  creative  endeavors,  and  policy  initiatives  are  developed  that 
have  utilized  this  primary  source  material.   Over  the  decades  to  come, 
researchers  in  all  areas  of  inquiry  will  find  within  these  documents 
numerous  variables  to  be  tested,  relationships  among  people,  events,  and 
trends  to  be  examined,  cultural  phenomena  to  be  studied  and  dramatized, 
and  ideas  to  be  woven  into  theory  or  literature.   The  most  exciting 
research  opportunity  that  this  work  affords  is  the  examination  of  the 
beliefs  and  behaviors  of  people  whose  demands  for  equity  and  justice 
upped  the  ante  in  the  fight  for  an  inclusive  society. 

The  Regional  Oral  History  Office  staff  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  vision.   They  have  brought  us  a  vital  piece  of  history,  one  that 
would  be  lost  and  forgotten  if  it  were  not  for  them.   They  have  captured 
in  these  individual  histories,  a  history.  And  a  legacy. 

Simi  Linton,  Ph.D.,  Co-Director 
Disability  Studies  Project 
Hunter  College 

New  York,  New  York 
April  1999 
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SERIES  HISTORY- -The  Disability  Rights  and  Independent  Living  Movement 
Oral  History  Project,  by  Ann  Lage  and  Susan  O'Hara 


Historical  Framework 

The  movement  by  persons  with  disabilities  for  legally  defined 
civil  rights  and  control  over  their  own  lives  took  on  its  present 
framework  in  the  1960s  and  1970s.   Virtually  simultaneously  in  several 
cities  nationwide,  small  groups  of  people  with  significant  disabilities 
joined  together  to  change  the  rules  of  living  with  a  disability.   No 
longer  content  with  limited  life  opportunities,  nor  willing  to  be 
defined  solely  as  medical  patients,  they  shared  the  willingness  to 
challenge  authority,  discard  received  wisdom,  and  effect  societal  change 
that  was  the  hallmark  of  the  era.   Not  surprisingly,  the  disability 
movement  paralleled  other  movements  for  equity  and  civil  rights  by  and 
for  racial  minorities,  women,  and  gay  people.   From  our  vantage  at  the 
close  of  the  century,  it  is  apparent  that  these  movements,  taken 
together,  have  changed  the  social,  cultural,  and  legal  landscape  of  the 
nation. 

Berkeley,  California,  was  one  of  the  key  cities  where  models  for 
independent  living  were  developed.  A  small  group  of  young  people,  all 
wheelchair  users,  had  one  by  one  enrolled  at  the  University  of 
California  in  the  1960s.   In  an  era  prior  to  accessible  dormitories  or 
private  housing,  they  were  given  living  quarters  in  the  campus's  Cowell 
Hospital.   In  the  midst  of  the  campus  maelstrom  of  free  speech,  civil 
rights,  and  anti-war  protests,  they  experimented  with  radical  changes  in 
their  daily  lives,  articulated  a  new  philosophy  of  independence,  and 
raised  their  experience  to  a  political  cause  on  campus  and  in  the 
community. 

By  1972,  these  students  had  created  new  institutions,  run  by  and 
for  people  with  disabilities,  which  soon  attracted  national  attention. 
The  first  two  of  these  organizations,  the  Physically  Disabled  Students' 
Program  on  the  campus  and  the  Center  for  Independent  Living  in  the 
community,  drew  several  hundred  people  with  disabilities  to  Berkeley 
from  across  the  United  States.   This  early  migration  became  the  nucleus 
and  the  strength  of  the  community  that,  for  many,  came  to  symbolize  the 
independent  living  movement. 

Political  action  kept  pace  with  the  developing  awareness  and 
institutional  growth.   In  the  early  seventies,  the  Berkeley  group 
successfully  lobbied  the  city  of  Berkeley  for  curb  cuts  and  the  state 
legislature  for  attendant  care  funding.   In  1977,  scores  of  persons  with 
disabilities  sat  in  for  twenty-six  days  at  the  offices  of  the  federal 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  San  Francisco,  as  part 
of  a  nationwide  protest  that  eventually  forced  implementation  of  Section 
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504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  often  called  the  Bill  of  Rights 
for  Americans  with  Disabilities.   Many  participants  trace  their 
awareness  of  disability  as  a  civil  rights  issue  and  their  sense  of 
membership  in  a  disability  community  to  the  1977  sit-in. 

By  the  1980s,  a  number  of  other  important  organizations  had 
evolved  from  the  Berkeley  experience:  the  Disability  Rights  Education 
and  Defense  Fund  (DREDF),  the  World  Institute  on  Disability  (WID), 
Computer  Training  Program  (later,  the  Computer  Technologies  Program 
[CTP]),  the  Bay  Area  Outreach  Recreation  Program  (BORP) ,  and  others. 
All  of  these  organizations  shared  the  original  philosophy  of  the 
Berkeley  movement.   Their  example  and  their  leaders  have  had  national 
and  even  international  impact  on  the  quality  of  life  and  civil  rights  of 
persons  with  disabilities. 


Genesis  of  the  Project 

The  idea  for  a  project  to  document  these  historic  events 
germinated  for  nearly  fifteen  years  before  funding  was  secured  to  make 
possible  the  current  effort.   In  1982,  Susan  O'Hara,  then  director  of 
the  Disabled  Students'  Residence  Program  at  the  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  contacted  Willa  Baum,  director  of  the  Regional 
Oral  History  Office  (ROHO)  of  The  Bancroft  Library,  suggesting  that  the 
genesis  of  the  Berkeley  movement  be  recorded  in  oral  histories  with 
participants  in  the  campus's  Cowell  Hospital  Residence  Program.   Mrs. 
Baum  and  Ms.  O'Hara  began  planning,  enlarged  the  project  scope,  gathered 
faculty  support,  and  initiated  the  search  for  funding.   Their  efforts 
produced  three  grant  applications,  the  final  one  in  cooperation  with 
Professor  Raymond  Lifchez  of  the  UC  College  of  Environmental  Design,  to 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  none  successful. 

ROHO  then  secured  funding  from  the  Prytanean  Society,  a  Berkeley 
campus  women's  service  group,  to  produce  oral  histories  with  Arleigh 
Williams  and  Betty  Neely,  both  campus  administrators  who  oversaw  the 
establishment  of  the  early  disabled  students'  programs.   Herb  Wiseman,  a 
former  staff  member  of  the  disabled  students'  program,  conducted  these 
two  interviews  in  1984-1985.   Later,  the  California  State  Archives  State 
Government  Oral  History  Project  funded  an  oral  history  with  Edward 
Roberts,  the  first  student  in  the  Cowell  program  and  later  the  director 
of  the  California  State  Department  of  Rehabilitation.   This  initial 
support  proved  essential;  all  three  individuals  were  to  die  before  the 
current  project  was  funded. 

By  1995,  as  the  historical  importance  of  the  events  in  Berkeley 
and  beyond  grew  increasingly  evident,  the  fragility  of  the  historical 
record  became  ever  more  apparent.   The  archival  records  of  key 
institutions  that  grew  out  of  the  movement  and  shaped  nationwide  events 
were  not  collected  and  preserved  in  a  publicly  accessible  library.  The 
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personal  papers  of  key  leaders  of  the  movement  were  scattered  in 
basements  and  attics.  Moreover,  the  urgency  of  preserving  the  memories 
of  participants  through  oral  history  interviews  was  underscored  by  the 
death  of  five  pioneer  disabled  activists  in  the  previous  several  years. 

When  Susan  O'Hara  and  Mary  Lou  Breslin  outlined  the  scope  of  the 
problem  to  The  Bancroft  Library,  the  then-curator  of  Bancroft 
Collections,  Bonnie  Hardwick,  joined  Willa  Baum  in  support  of  the  idea 
of  developing  a  comprehensive  disability  collection  at  Bancroft.   Baum, 
Hardwick,  and  Ann  Lage,  associate  director  of  ROHO,  worked  with  leaders 
of  the  disability  community  to  design  a  plan  for  an  archival  collection 
at  The  Bancroft  Library,  to  include  both  in-depth  oral  history 
interviews  and  written  and  photographic  records  of  major  organizations 
and  activists.   The  Disabled  Persons'  Independence  Movement  collection 
was  envisioned  as  "a  primary  historical  resource  of  national 
significance,  a  research  platform  for  future  scholars,  for  persons  with 
disabilities,  and  for  public  education."  The  National  Institute  on 
Disability  and  Rehabilitation  Research  generously  funded  the  three-year 
project  in  1996. 


Project  Staff  and  Advisors 

The  collaborative  nature  of  the  project—among  the  disability 
community,  academic  advisors,  oral  historians,  and  archivists—has 
strengthened  it  in  every  respect.   The  advisory  board  included  three 
Berkeley  professors:  Frederick  Collignon  of  the  Department  of  City  and 
Regional  Planning,  who  has  worked  on  disability  issues  since  1970; 
Raymond  Lifchez,  Department  of  Architecture,  who  has  conducted  research 
on  environmental  design  for  independent  living  since  1972;  and  William 
K.  Muir,  Department  of  Political  Science,  who  has  chaired  campus 
committees  on  disability  issues,  and  is  a  scholar  of  U.S.  and  state 
government  and  public  policy.   Paul  Longmore,  professor  of  history  from 
San  Francisco  State  University  and  a  specialist  in  disability  history, 
was  crucial  in  defining  themes  and  topics  to  explore  in  oral  history 
interviews.   Mary  Lou  Breslin,  president  and  co-founder  of  the 
Disability  Rights  Education  and  Defense  Fund,  represented  the 
perspective  of  the  organizations  to  be  documented  as  well  as  her 
personal  experiences  as  an  activist  for  disability  rights. 

Knowing  that  oral  history  is  most  often  successfully  carried  out 
by  persons  who  combine  a  compelling  personal  interest  in  the  project 
with  an  ability  to  bring  a  historical  perspective  to  their  task,  the 
Regional  Oral  History  Office  turned  to  the  Bay  Area  disability  community 
itself  to  staff  the  project's  team  of  interviewers.   Susan  O'Hara  became 
the  historical  consultant  for  the  project  and  conducted  a  number  of 
interviews  as  well  as  informing  all  of  the  project  activities.   All  of 
the  project  interviewers  had  personal  experience  with  disability.   A 
majority  had  significant  disabilities,  several  had  participated  in  or 


observed  the  historical  events  to  be  documented  and  knew  many  of  the  key 
players  and  organizations.   Interviewers  included  Sharon  Bonney,  former 
director  of  the  Disabled  Students'  Program  at  UC  Berkeley  and  former 
assistant  director  of  the  World  Institute  on  Disability;  Mary  Lou 
Breslin,  who  crossed  over  from  the  advisory  board;  Kathy  Cowan, 
librarian  for  a  public-interest  nonprofit  organization;  Denise  Sherer 
Jacobson,  a  writer  and  educator  on  disability  issues;  David  Landes,  a 
college  instructor  of  economics  and  coordinator  of  student  affairs  for 
the  Computer  Technologies  Program. 

Joining  the  team  to  interview  narrators  in  Washington,  D.C.,  was 
Jonathan  Young,  a  Ph.D.  candidate  in  American  history  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  who  had  conducted  oral  histories  on  the  history  of  the 
Americans  with  Disabilities  Act.   When  Mr.  Young  resigned  to  accept  a 
White  House  appointment,  Susan  Brown,  long  familiar  with  disability 
issues  and  other  civil  rights /social  movements,  became  the  project's 
Washington  connection.  Ann  Lage  coordinated  the  interviewing  team  for 
the  Regional  Oral  History  Office,  and  the  office's  regular  staff, 
coordinated  by  production  manager  Shannon  Page,  provided  transcription 
and  other  clerical  support. 

Bancroft  Library  project  personnel  included  Bonnie  Hardwick, 
curator;  Lauren  Lassleben,  supervising  archivist;  and  Jane  Bassett,  the 
project  archivist  whose  job  it  was  to  contact  the  disability 
organizations,  project  interviewees,  and  other  activists  and  survey 
their  records  to  identify  historical  material.   Once  records  and 
personal  papers  were  donated  to  the  Library—more  than  300  linear  feet 
before  the  project's  conclusion—it  was  Jane  and  her  student  assistant, 
Amber  Smock,  who  preserved,  organized,  and  made  the  papers  accessible  to 
scholars  with  detailed  finding  aids.   The  archival  and  oral  history 
projects,  though  separately  administered,  were  in  close  cooperation, 
with  the  interviewing  team  providing  contacts  with  the  disability 
community  and  leads  on  papers  to  collect  and  the  archivists  assisting 
interviewers  in  their  research  in  the  growing  collection  of  written 
records. 


Interviewees  and  Themes 

An  overarching  question  for  the  project  was  to  explore  and 
document  how  this  social  movement  developed  in  time,  place,  and  context: 
how  the  movement  in  Berkeley  was  built,  how  it  became  effective,  how 
individual  life  experiences  contributed  to  and  were  changed  by  the 
movement.   Lines  of  inquiry  included  identity  issues  and  personal  life 
experiences;  social/economic/political  backgrounds  of  individual 
activists;  the  roles  of  women  and  minorities  in  the  movement; 
development  of  leadership;  institution  building  and  management; 
development  of  a  disability  community  group  identity;  media,  mythology, 
public  image  and  the  political  process;  impact  of  technology;  the  range 
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of  efforts  to  influence  disability  law  and  policy  and  to  embed 
disability  rights  into  the  canon  of  civil  rights. 

Interviewees  (narrators)  were  selected  for  one  of  several  reasons: 
the  individual  was  a  founder  or  recognized  leader  of  one  of  the  key 
institutions,  made  a  unique  contribution  to  the  movement,  was  a 
particularly  keen  observer  and  articulate  reporter,  or  was  a  sustainer 
of  the  movement  who  provided  a  unique  perspective.   We  attempted  to 
choose  narrators  who  had  a  range  of  disabilities  and  to  interview 
nondisabled  persons  who  contributed  significantly  to  events  or 
institutions. 

Interviewees  fell  primarily  into  two  categories:  either  they  were 
involved  in  the  residence  program  of  Cowell  Hospital  on  the  Berkeley 
campus  in  the  sixties  or  they  participated  in  the  building  of  early 
organizations  in  the  1970s. 


Group  One--UC  Berkeley's  Cowell  Hospital  Residence  Program 

A  wing  on  the  third  floor  of  Cowell  Hospital  was  the  site  of  the 
first  housing  for  students  with  significant  disabilities  on  the  Berkeley 
campus.   This  cluster  became  a  breeding  ground  for  the  Berkeley  phase  of 
the  independent  living  movement.  About  a  dozen  students- -mostly  men, 
mostly  white,  mainly  in  their  twenties,  with  more  and  more  autonomy 
within  their  grasp--spent  several  years  in  this  benign  but  nonetheless 
isolated  hospital  residence,  in  the  middle  of  a  campus  exploding  with 
student  protest  movements.   Six  of  these  students  were  interviewed, 
including  Ed  Roberts,  who  narrated  several  hours  of  1960s  memories 
before  he  died  with  the  oral  history  still  in  process.   The  former 
students  all  refer  to  their  sense  of  community,  intense  camaraderie,  the 
thrill  of  independence,  an  atmosphere  of  an-idea-a-minute,  and  the 
politics  of  their  involvement. 

Also  included  in  this  first  group  were  certain  early  university 
and  State  Department  of  Rehabilitation  of f icials--the  hospital  director, 
the  nurse /coordinator,  counselors—who  might  be  called  traditional 
gatekeepers  but  nonetheless  allowed  the  unorthodox  residence  program  to 
happen  and  in  some  cases  encouraged  it. 

The  majority  of  the  narrators  in  the  first  group  stayed  involved 
in  disability-related  activities  for  many  more  years.   Their  recorded 
histories  include  these  later  activities,  overlapping  with  the  events 
documented  in  the  second  group  of  narrators. 
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Group  Two- -Builders  of  the  Movement 

The  second  group  of  interviewees  are  primarily  founders  and 
leaders  who  participated  in  the  expansive  phase  which  began  in  1970  with 
the  start  of  the  Physically  Disabled  Students'  Program  (PDSP)  at  the 
university,  followed  by  the  founding  of  the  Center  for  Independent 
Living  (CIL)  in  1972.   These  interviews  reveal  the  grassroots  politics, 
high  energy,  occasional  chaos,  unstinting  belief  in  "the  cause",  seat- 
of-the-pants  management,  funding  sources  and  crises,  successes  and 
failures  of  individuals  and  organizations.   In  the  next  few  years  a 
whole  constellation  of  organizations  evolved  to  sustain  the  independent 
living  movement,  including  DREDF,  CTP,  KIDS,  BORP,  WID,  Center  for 
Accessible  Technology  (CAT),  and  Through  the  Looking  Glass.   This  group 
of  interviewees  provide  insight  into  the  politics,  leadership,  and 
organization-building  of  both  their  own  organizations  and  CIL. 

Many  key  interviewees  in  this  group  are  still  in  leadership 
positions  and  have  had  national  and  international  impact  on  disability 
policy  development.  Also  included  in  this  second  group  are  persons  who 
were  not  in  the  top  ranks  of  leadership  but  who  were  keen  observers  of 
the  scene,  could  augment  the  basic  history,  and  offer  further  points  of 
view. 


Oral  History  Process 

All  of  the  project  interviewers  received  formal  and  informal 
training  in  archival  oral  history  procedures  and  met  monthly  as  a  group 
to  plan  and  evaluate  interviews  and  review  progress.   Interviewers 
prepared  a  preliminary  outline  before  each  interview  session,  based  on 
background  research  in  relevant  papers,  consultation  with  the 
interviewee's  colleagues,  and  mutual  planning  with  the  interviewee.   In- 
depth  tape-recorded  interview  session  were  from  one  to  two  hours  in 
length;  interviewees  required  from  one  to  fifteen  sessions  to  complete 
their  oral  histories,  depending  on  the  length  and  complexity  of  their 
involvement  in  the  movement. 

Tapes  were  transcribed  verbatim  and  lightly  edited  for  accuracy  of 
transcription  and  clarity.   During  their  review  of  the  transcripts, 
interviewees  were  asked  to  clarify  unclear  passages  and  give  additional 
information  when  needed.   The  final  stage  added  subject  headings,  a 
table  of  contents,  and  an  index.   Shorter  transcripts  were  bound  with 
related  interviews  into  volumes;  longer  transcripts  constitute 
individual  memoirs. 

More  than  forty  oral  histories  are  included  in  this  first  phase  of 
the  Disabled  Persons'  Independent  Movement  project.   Volumes  can  be  read 
in  the  Bancroft  Library  and  at  the  University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles,  Department  of  Special  Collections.   They  are  made  available  to 
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other  libraries  and  to  individuals  for  cost  of  printing  and  binding. 
Many  of  the  oral  histories  are  accompanied  by  a  videotaped  interview 
session  to  document  visual  elements  of  the  interview  and  the  setting  in 
which  the  interviewee  lives  or  works.   Video  and  audiotapes  are 
available  at  The  Bancroft  Library.   If  funding  for  a  second  phase  of  the 
project  is  secured,  many  of  the  oral  history  transcripts  as  well  as  a 
representative  collection  of  documents  and  photographs  will  be  available 
on  the  Internet  as  part  of  the  Online  Archive  of  California. 

The  Regional  Oral  History  Office  was  established  in  1954  to 
augment  through  tape-recorded  memoirs  the  Library's  materials  on  the 
history  of  California  and  the  West.   The  office  is  under  the  direction 
of  Willa  K.  Baum,  Division  Head,  and  the  administrative  direction  of 
Charles  B.  Faulhaber,  James  D.  Hart  Director  of  The  Bancroft  Library, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley.   The  catalogues  of  the  Regional  Oral 
History  Office  and  many  oral  histories  on  line  can  be  accessed  at 
http://library.berkeley.edu/BANC/ROHO/. 

Special  thanks  are  due  to  donors  to  this  effort  over  the  years: 
the  Prytanean  Society;  Raymond  Lifchez  and  Judith  Stronach;  and  June  A. 
Cheit,  whose  generous  donation  in  memory  of  her  sister,  Rev.  Barbara 
Andrews,  allowed  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office  to  develop  the  grant 
project.   The  Bancroft  Library's  three-year  Disabled  Persons' 
Independence  Movement  Project,  of  which  these  oral  histories  are  a  part, 
was  funded  by  a  field-initiated  research  grant  from  the  National 
Institute  on  Disability  and  Rehabilitation  Research  (NIDRR) ,  U.S. 
Department  of  Education. 


Ann  Lage,  Project  Coordinator 
Susan  O'Hara,  Historical  Consultant 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 
The  Bancroft  Library 
University  of  California,  Berkeley 
September  1999 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY- -Joel  Bryan 


Joel  Bryan  was  invited  to  participate  in  the  Disability  Rights  and 
Independent  Living  Movement  series  of  oral  histories  because  of  his  pioneer 
work  at  the  Riverside  and  Davis  campuses  of  the  University  of  California 
where  he  established  disabled  student  services  in  1969  and  1973 
respectively.   He  was  honored  with  the  Governor's  Trophy  in  1986. 

Of  particular  interest  to  this  series  is  Joel's  account  of  the 
separate  and  independent  evolution  of  the  philosophy  of  independent  living 
and  concomitant  services  at  the  Riverside  campus  in  1960s,  parallel  in  time 
to  developments  in  Berkeley,  but  with  some  differences  in  approach.   Joel 
met  John  Hessler  and  Ed  Roberts  of  Berkeley  only  after  each  campus  had 
received  the  new  federal  Special  Services  grant  in  1970. 

In  1973  he  was  recruited  by  UC  Davis  to  establish  a  similar  program. 
He  provides  details  on  the  origins  of  each  campus1  program  and  its 
relationship  to  campus  administration,  as  well  as  his  efforts  to  provide 
services  aligned  with  the  basic  philosophy  of  student  responsibility  and 
control. 

In  the  four  interviews  (two  in  1997,  two  in  2000),  Joel  identifies 
the  experiences  and  influences  that  shaped  his  philosophy  of  life  and 
independent  living.   He  describes  his  early  life  in  a  military  family,  the 
onset  of  polio  at  age  twelve  in  the  Philippines,  and  formative  experiences 
in  a  rehabilitation  center  in  the  United  States.   He  talks  about  working 
with  attendants  during  his  high  school  years  in  Bangalore,  India,  and  then 
with  his  brother  as  his  roommate  at  UC  Riverside.   Joel  believes  he  was  the 
first  student  in  a  wheelchair  (1960)  at  Riverside  and  describes  his  own 
early  activism  on  campus,  recalling  his  successful  protest  in  1963  against 
an  inaccessible  entrance  to  a  remodeled  wing  of  the  library. 

Joel  prepared  carefully  for  each  interview.   The  completed  volume 
reflects  Joel's  characteristic  insistence  on  clear  thinking  and  articulate 
expression  of  ideas. 

Three  of  the  interviews  took  place  in  Joel's  family  home  in  Davis, 
California.   The  fourth  and  shortest  was  conducted  by  telephone.   The 
interviewer  and  Joel  have  been  acquainted  for  many  years. 

Joel  placed  a  volume  of  documents  of  his  work  at  UC  Riverside  in  the 
Bancroft  archive  as  well  as  a  video  entitled  Adaptive  is  Beautiful  (1976) 
of  his  life  in  Davis  with  wife  Mary  Jo  and  two  sons. 

Susan  O'Hara,  Interviewer/Editor 
July  2000 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 
The  Bancroft  Library 
University  of  California,  Berkeley 
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INTERVIEW  WITH  JOEL  BRYAN 


I   EARLY  YEARS,  1937-1954 

[Interview  1:  August  19,  1997]  ft1 

Family  Background  and  Travels 


O'Hara:   Let's  start  with  your  name,  and  where  you  were  born  and  when,  and 
a  little  bit  about  your  family. 

Bryan:   My  name  is  Joel  Yeaman  Bryan.   I  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
July  13,  1937.  My  parents  were  in  the  education  business:  my 
father  was  a  faculty  member  at  the  University  of  Maryland  at  the 
time,  and  my  mother  was  involved  as  a  clerical  support  person  at 
an  educational  foundation  for  Negroes  in  the  South. 

O'Hara:   What  was  your  father's  field? 

Bryan:   His  field  was  English.   His  lifetime  career  went  from  university 
professor  to  Foreign  Service  diplomat.  That  was  very  influential 
in  moving  us  around.   But  in  the  early  stages  of  my  life  we  moved 
every  year  or  two  because  he  got  restless.  My  mother  was  a 
teacher  and  had  been  teaching  English  as  a  second  language  for 
many  years.   Her  field  was  English. 

O'Hara:   What  made  your  father  go  into  the  Foreign  Service? 

Bryan:    In  my  opinion,  it  was  because  he  liked  to  travel  and  did  not  like 
to  stay  in  one  place  very  long.   It  provided  a  combination  of 
cultural  stimulation,  educational  stimulation,  and  at  the  same 
time  soothing  that  itchy  foot  that  he  had. 

O'Hara:   Were  you  the  oldest- -were  there  other  children? 


'##  This  symbol  indicates  that  a  tape  or  tape  segment  has  begun  or 
ended.   A  guide  to  the  tapes  follows  the  transcript. 


Bryan:  I'm  the  oldest.  My  brother  Guy  is  five  years  younger,  my  sister 
Donna  is  seven  and  a  half  years  younger,  and  then  eighteen  years 
younger  is  another  sister,  Kirsten. 

O'Hara:   So  you  traveled  a  lot  as  a  child. 

Bryan:   We  lived  in  different  places  prior  to  age  twelve.   We  lived  in 
suburban  Washington,  D.C.,  we  lived  in  Cleveland,  we  lived  in 
Arizona. 

O'Hara:   And  this  was  part  of  the  Foreign  Service? 

Bryan:   No.   I'm  mixing  it  up  here.   The  Foreign  Service  came  about  1949, 
when  I  was  about  twelve. 

O'Hara:   And  you  said  that  moving  had  a  lot  to  do  with  influencing  you. 

Bryan:   Yes,  I  think  among  the  things  that  I  learned—and  since  there  were 
many  changes--!  learned  a  certain  amount  of  adaptability.   There 
wasn't  really  an  opportunity  to  put  down  roots;  you  had  to  be  able 
to  wind  up  in  a  new  place  and  meet  new  people  easily.   That  was 
part  of  the  consequences  or  the  influence  of  it.   Later  it  became 
more  a  yearning  for  a  home  place,  and  so  it  affected  some  of  my 
life  decisions  later,  and  that's  why  I'm  here  in  Davis-- 

O'Hara:   You've  been  in  Davis  for  twenty- five  years.   That  makes  sense. 

Any  other  influences  of  your  parents  besides  the  travel  that 
you  see  in  yourself  or  made  differences  to  you? 

Bryan:    I  think  there  were  values  on  education—they  were  very  committed 
to  education.   There  were  values  about  the  exchange  of  ideas, 
about  the  exchange  of  ideas  being  a  good  thing,  that  people  were 
valued  in  my  upbringing  by  the  ability  to  be  sort  of  intellectual. 
Being  smart  was  desirable.   I  think  those  were  lifelong 
influences,  and  as  it  turned  out,  because  I  got  polio  at  age 
twelve  that  sort  of  set  the  stage  for  me  to  live  more  in  my  head 
than  through  my  actual  muscles  that  remained. 


Onset  of  Polio;  the  Philippines.  1950 


O'Hara:   And  that  brought  in  the  skill  of  adaptability  too. 

Bryan:   Right.  Adaptability  was  something  I  did  somewhat  before  polio, 
but  I  had  to  learn  a  whole  new  set  of  skills.   I  got  polio  in 
Manila,  in  the  Philippine  Islands;  it  was  my  father's  first 
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Foreign  Service  assignment.   It  was  one  of  those  close  calls  in 
the  sense  that  I  walked  into  the  Seventh  Day  Adventist  hospital, 
and  by  that  night  I  had  fallen  walking  to  the  bathroom,  and  by  the 
next  day  I  was  almost  dead.   This  was  the  Philippines  in  1950,  and 
there  was  only  one  respirator,  and  it  wasn't  working  because  the 
foam  rubber  grommets,  the  things  that  sealed  the  respirator,  were 
all  eaten  out  by  ants. 

Are  you  talking  about  an  iron  lung  type  of  respirator? 

Yes. 

So  how  did  you  breathe? 

My  father  intervened  and  got  the  company  to  ship  a  new  set  of 
those  grommets,  and  they  got  me  the  respirator  fast  enough  to  save 
my  life. 

How  many  days  did  it  take  to  get  those  grommets? 

I  don't  know.   There  was  a  period  there  of  about  three  weeks  of 
which  I  don't  have  a  clear  recollection.   Once  the  acute  stages  of 
polio  were  over  they  transported  me  over  to  what  was  then  Clark 
Field  Hospital,  which  was  a  military  base,  and  subsequently  I  came 
back  to  the  United  States  with  my  mother. 

Was  Clark  Field  in  the  Philippines? 

Yes. 

So  you  did  come  back  with  one  of  your  parents . 

Right.   She  had  brought  me  back  to  Children's  Hospital  in  San 
Francisco. 

I  had  the  idea  it  was  southern  California. 

Well,  that  was  later.   I  started  out  at  Children's  Hospital  and 
was  hospitalized  there  for  nine  months.   In  the  meantime,  my 
mother  had  to  go  back  because  my  father  was  committed  and  she  had 
other  children.   Basically  I  resided  at  Children's  Hospital  with 
the  help  of  assorted  visitors  and  guardians  that  were  on  the 
outside.   When  it  became  clear  to  my  guardian  uncle  that 
Children's  Hospital  had  given  up  and  that  they  had  basically 
decided  I  was  never  going  to  get  out  of  there  or  out  of  bed,  then 
the  decision  was  made  to  move  me  to  a  place  called  Kabat-Kaiser 
Institute  in  Santa  Monica.   That's  why  we  wound  up  in  southern 
California. 


Rehabilitation  at  Kabat-Kaiser.  1951-1954 


O'Hara:   And  what  is  Kabat-Kaiser  Institute? 

Bryan:    It  was  a  rehabilitation  facility  that  used—instead  of  straight 

Sister  Kenny- type  treatments  which  Children's  Hospital  did,  which 
was  passive  exercise,  and  which  was  hot  packs,  and  so  on- -those 
were  the  traditional,  well-accepted  model—Kabat-Kaiser  had  a  much 
more  intensive  physical  regimen.   Eight  hours  a  day  you  were 
involved  in  physical  therapy,  occupational  therapy  and  so  on.   It 
was  not  passive  at  all;  it  was  very  active.   It  was  much  more 
along  the  lines  of  what  we  would  do  in  rehabilitation  today.   So 
they  were  ahead  of  their  time.   It  was  when  Dr.  [Herman]  Kabat 
joined  up  with  Henry  J.  Kaiser,  so  this  was  a  facility  that  no 
longer  exists.   It  was  a  place  where  I  lived  for  a  very  long  time. 
I  got  out  about  January  1954.   My  rehabilitation  took  from  March 
1950  to  the  early  part  of  1954. 

O'Hara:   Did  you  think  that  it  did  a  lot  of  good?  Let  me  ask  you  another 
question  first:  What  do  you  mean  by  "active"  rehabilitation? 

Bryan:   What  I'm  trying  to  do  is  contrast  the  "don't  push  too  hard,  you 
might  strain  yourself"  type  of  attitude  that  was  at  Children's 
Hospital,  to  one  where  you  push,  push,  push.   Essentially  you 
were—both  in  terms  of  the  structure  of  the  program  and  in  terms 
of  the  attitude  the  patient  was  expected  to  have— no  effort,  no 
pain,  no  gain.   It  was  the  way  we  would  think  of  in  terms  of 
bodybuilding  or  any  other  kind  of  muscle  building  type  of 
activities  that  we're  more  familiar  with  today  outside  of 
rehabilitation.   The  harder  you  work  the  more  muscle  mass  you 
build. 

O'Hara:   Looking  back  on  it,  was  it  a  good  thing? 

Bryan:   Well,  three  months  after  I  arrived  there  I  was  able  to  get  up  in  a 
wheelchair  for  the  first  time.  My  spine  was  fused  later,  which 
straightened  out  my  very  significant  scoliosis.   I  was  5 "4"  when  I 
got  polio,  and  by  the  time  I  was  sixteen  or  seventeen  I  was  6 '2" 
or  6 "3"— stretched  out.   So  there's  a  lot  of  growing  that  occurs, 
and  my  back  just  wouldn't  support  it.   Those  things  got 
straightened  out.   I  wound  up  with  the  use  of  my  fingers  on  my 
right  hand  and  the  bicep  on  my  left  arm.   I  couldn't  wheel  my 
chair  by  myself.   I  didn't  have  the  muscle  strength  to  do  that, 
because  I  don't  have  the  use  of  my  elbows  or  shoulders.  All  those 
things  came  out  of  that  experience. 

Other  things  that  came  out  of  that  were  the  notion  that — I 
think  I  learned  a  good  deal  about  the  necessity  for  trying  to 


O'Hara: 


Bryan: 


O'Hara: 


control  one's  environment.   One  of  the  things  you  learn  in  kind  of 
an  incarceration  or  an  institutional  setting  is  that  you  have  to 
be  positively  thought  of  or  you  don't  get  service.   So  you  don't 
complain,  you  don't  whine,  you  don't  grieve.   Indeed,  after  I  was 
there  for  longer  than  anyone  else,  it  sort  of  grew  into  heroic 
proportions:  people  would  use  me  as  an  example  of  somebody  who  was 
cheerful  and  didn't  complain,  when  chastising  another  person- 
let's  say  a  man  who  was  feeling  sorry  for  himself.   In  those  days 
the  positive,  cheerful  attitude  was  extremely  important. 

I  had  some  qualities  like  that--I  had  some  qualities  of 
cheerfulness  before.   When  I  went  in  and  had  my  test  to  determine 
whether  it  was  polio  or  not,  I  was  cracking  jokes.   So  that's  part 
of  it.   But  then  what  you  do  is  you  sense  your  environment  and  you 
learn  that  by  being  cheerful,  by  being  what  other  people  like,  not 
only  do  people  help  you  more,  but  they  come  back  with  their 
visitors  and  so  on.   If  people  feel  uncomfortable,  they  don't  come 
back.   It  was  an  initial  set  of  learning  experiences  about  how  to 
control  things  socially. 

I  think  you  said  in  your  notes  that  ultimately  that  did  some 
damage.   Am  I  quoting  you  correctly? 

I  think  ultimately  what  it  did  was  to  put  off  the  process  where 
you  really  digest  and  grieve.   That  comes  out  later  when  aging  and 
post-polio  syndrome  become  a  factor,  because  you've  never  done 
that  work.   But  nobody  was  doing  that  work  then;  there  weren't 
psychologists  around  to  help  people  deal  with  that. 

So  it  was  just  the  way  things  were.   You're  not  even  faulting 
anyone;  it's  just  that's  how  it  was.   That  was  the  way  you  had  to 
be. 


Bryan:   That  was  our  society  then. 

O'Hara:   Do  you  think  that  was  typical  of  a  lot  of  people  that  had  polio? 

Bryan:   Yes.   From  the  many,  many  people  I've  talked  to  about  those  days-- 
that  period  of  high  incidence  of  polio  and  people  in 
rehabilitation  centers  and  so  on—it's  real  common.   I'm  not 
saying  that  we're  all  experiencing  the  need  to  grieve  now;  I'm 
just  saying  that  most  of  us  were  not  allowed  to  really  talk 
through  or  feel  the  losses. 

O'Hara:   That's  where  the  idea  of  sort  of  the  "super  crip"  came  along--! 
assume  you're  saying.   Is  that  true?  Many  people  with  polio, 
including  perhaps  yourself,  became  real  achievers.   Sometimes  they 
say  overachievers . 


Bryan:    I  think  it  was  a  factor  in  striving  to  be  accepted.   I  don't  think 
it  emerged  directly  from  the  rehabilitation.   But  in  the  context 
of  striving  to  be  socially  accepted,  it  was  easier  to  be  socially 
accepted  if  you  were  better  than  everyone  at  something.   Something 
valued. 

O'Hara:   Any  other  influence  or  anything  we  should  add  to  that  period  at 
Kabat-Kaiser  Institute?  Was  your  family  still  abroad  at  that 
time? 

Bryan:   Yes.   I  didn't  finish  that  story.   That  part  of  the  story  is  that 
about  a  year  after  polio,  my  father's  tour  of  duty  was  up,  and  my 
mother  and  brother  and  sister  came  and  established  a  residence  in 
Santa  Monica.   So  I  was  able  to  go  home  on  weekends.   So  there  was 
a  period  of  a  year  where  I  was  sort  of  removed  from  the  family  and 
living  most  often  in  a  men's  ward.   Then  there  was  a  period  of 
several  years  when  I  was  able  to  go  home  on  weekends.   There  are 
many  parts  of  that  experience  that  are  formative.   I  mean,  just 
being  exposed  to  a  wide  range  of  men  in  the  men's  ward  made  my 
experiences  and  my  perspectives  on  humanity  different  than  my 
brother's  and  sister's,  because  I  grew  up  as  an  adolescent  in  a 
whole  different  set  of  values  than  those  ones  that  I've  described 
where  being  smart  was  good.   I  saw  a  lot  more  bigotry  with  respect 
to  homosexual  attendants,  bigotry  related  to  racism--!  saw  a  lot 
of  things  that  I  wouldn't  have  seen  if  I  had  been  at  home. 

O'Hara:   These  things  were  at  work  in  the  institute. 

Bryan:    They  were  where  I  was  living,  and  they  were  part  of  that 

experience  of  being  institutionalized  and  being  controlled  by  an 
institution  for  institutional  purposes. 


II   TEENS  AND  EARLY  TWENTIES 


Part-time  Student  at  Santa  Monica  High  School 


O'Hara; 


Bryan: 


That  adds  another  layer  of  complexity  to  this.  As  a  teenager, 
this  confusing?  How  did  you  feel  about  the  various  "-isms"? 


was 


O'Hara: 
Bryan: 

O'Hara: 
Bryan: 


Each  instance  had  its  confusing  elements.   I  basically  was  raised, 
prior  to  polio,  with  a  certain  set  of  values,  and  then  all  of  a 
sudden  someone  was  being  friendly  to  help  me  build  an  airplane 
model.   And  that  person  was  hung  in  effigy  for  being  what  these 
older  men  called  queer.   I  couldn't  believe  that  it  [his 
homosexuality]  was  the  reason  that  we  were  friends.   Those  are 
some  of  the  negative  aspects  of  it,  but  the  positive  aspect  of  it 
was  that  I  was  exposed  to  much  more  diversity  than  I  would  have 
been  in  what  amounted  to  a  middle-class  or  maybe  upper  middle- 
class  family.  And  that  helped  me  later.   There's  no  doubt  about 
it. 

My  education  was  done  in  the  hospital  until  my  junior  year, 
when  my  mother  arranged  for  me  to  go  to  Santa  Monica  High  School. 
It  was  full  of  steps.  All  the  classes  that  I  needed  were  on  the 
second  floor.   The  dean  of  students  or  the  vice  principal  arranged 
for  three  of  four  guys  from  one  class  or  another  just  to  whisk  me 
through  the  hallways . 

Up  and  down  the  stairs? 

Yes.   Santa  Monica  schools  wanted  to  send  me  to  a  place  called 
Whitney  High  School,  which  was  a  high  school  for  the  handicapped 
in  Los  Angeles.   I  didn't  want  to  go  there. 

Why  not? 

Didn't  want  to  be  associated  with  them.   [laughter] 


O'Hara:   Did  you  have  some  stereotypical  ideas  of  people  with  disabilities? 
Why  did  you  not  want  to  be  associated  with  the-- 

Bryan:   Because  I  was  a  part  of  a  hospital  setting,  and  I  wanted  to  be  out 
and  separate  and  independent  and  an  integrated  part  of  society.   I 
didn't  want  to  settle  for  being  simply  with  other  people  with 
disabilities. 


O'Hara:   As  someone  who  grew  up--at  least  to  age  twelve --without  a 

disability,  did  you  have  any  feelings,  or  biases,  or  prejudices 
against  or  about  people  with  disabilities?  Whether  they  were 
right  or  not,  some  views  that  would  keep  you  apart  from  people 
with  disabilities? 

Bryan:   My  father  clearly  had  a  farm  boy  cultural  background,  in  which  it 
was  stated  a  number  of  times  that  if  a  horse  is  lame  you  shoot 
him.   Basically,  an  animal  that  is  lame  is  no  good  anymore  and  is 
destroyed.   He  had  to  kind  of  come  to  grips  with  that,  since  his 
oldest  son,  and  sort  of  the  bearer  of  his  initials  and  so  on,  had 
polio.   I'm  not  saying  that  I  bought  into  it,  but  I'm  saying  that 
I  was  exposed  to  that.   He  would  also  talk  admiringly  of  a 
farmhand,  who  was  part  of  his  background,  who  had  one  arm  and  used 
it  very  well.   So  it  was  a  mixed  set  of  issues.   I  knew  a  girl  who 
had  polio  who  was  in  a  wheelchair.   I  played  with  her.   I  don't 
remember  contempt.   I  don't  remember  having  strong  feelings  one 
way  or  another. 

But  it  is  clear  to  me  that  I  considered  Whitney  High  School 
to  be  an  inferior  place.   And  it  wasn't  accredited,  by  the  way. 
What  I  learned  later  at  the  university  was  that  people  who  went  to 
Whitney  High  School—it  would  not  have  prepared  me  for  a 
competitive  world.   In  any  case,  the  point  is  that  my  mother  was 
the  agent  who  advocated  for  me  staying  in  the  Santa  Monica  schools 
rather  than  me  going  to  Whitney  High  School,  which  was  the 
standard  track.   You  know,  she  followed  my  lead  in  terms  of  that, 
and  then  helped  with  making  those  arrangments,  and  that  was  a 
tremendous  start  to  a  set  of  experiences.   My  education  became  a 
crucial  set  of  experiences  in  my  life. 

Another  thing  that  she  did  during  that  time  was  she  hired  a 
companion,  another  high  school  boy,  who  would  come  and  play  chess 
with  me.   Since  I  wasn't  wheeling  my  chair,  we  would  go  to  movies 
together  and  he  would  push  me  all  around.   So  I  had  some  mobility, 
and  I  had  some  life  that  was  above  and  beyond  that  which  my 
immediate  family  was  able  to  give.   I  consider  that  to  be  very 
enlightened  when  I  think  of  the  various  steps  and  the  things  that 
I  learned.   As  I  learned  how  to  take  charge  of  my  life,  some  of 
those  things  turned  out  to  be  important. 


O'Hara:   Taking  charge  of  your  life  makes  me  think  ahead  to  your  leadership 
in  the  programs  at  the  University  of  California  at  Riverside  and 
Davis  and  many  other  places.   Were  you  learning  the  skills  of 
taking  charge  of  your  life  and  any  other  leadership 
characteristics  in  this  high  school  period? 

Bryan:    I  don't  know,  Susan.   I  can  think  of  a  couple  of  instances,  ways 
in  which  we  taught  each  other  about  how  to  deal  with  people  who 
stared,  for  example.  What  I  learned  in  those  days  was  that  if 
people  stare  at  you,  stare  back.   It  was  a  way  to  control  other 
people's  reaction  to-- 


O'Hara:   You  were  talking  about  some  leadership  characteristics  that  you 

felt  you  had  developed  perhaps  in  your  teen  years,  and  one  was  how 
to  stare  back. 

Bryan:   That  was  a  way  of  taking  control  over  feeling  like  you  were  an 

outcast.   The  Kabat-Kaiser  Institute  was  right  at  the  beach,  right 
on  the  beach.   So  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  going  up  and  down  the 
boardwalk  in  Santa  Monica.   You  deal  with  religious  zealots  who 
are  trying  to  heal  you  and  a  variety  of  different  kinds  of  social 
situations,  and  you're  exposed  to  the  notion  that  you're  unusual. 
And  certainly  from  1950  to  1954  that  was  the  case. 

O'Hara:   There's  an  NPR  [National  Public  Radio]  producer  that's  going  to  be 
doing  a  series  on  disability  history  at  the  end  of  this  year,  and 
she's  finding  many  disabled  people  have  been  offered  money  in  the 
course  of  their  life.   Many  of  us  have.   Have  you? 

Bryan:   Yes. 

O'Hara:   Can  you  describe  the  circumstances? 

Bryan:    I  was  at  a  circus  in  rural  Oregon  [laughter],  sitting,  backed  up 
to  a  tent,  waiting  for  my  family  to  gather  around  and  somebody 
handed  me  a  dollar.   My  mother  walked  up  at  the  time  and  said, 
"Why  did  you  give  him  that?"  He  said,  "He's  part  of  the  circus, 
isn't  he?"   "No!"  she  said.   It  was  the  clearest  case  of  freak 
that  I've  had. 

O'Hara:   What  did  you  do  with  that?  Did  you  just  laugh  it  off? 
Bryan:    It  wasn't  enough  money  to — 
O'Hara:   To  take  it  seriously  [laughs]. 
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Bryan:  Part  of  my  story  is  that  I  spent  time  overseas  after  I  had  polio. 
So  I  had  experiences  in  other  cultures  in  terms  of  disability- -as 
I  left  Santa  Monica  I  went  to  India  [in  1954).  One  of  the  social 
management  problems  of  my  life  occurred  when  they  carried  me  down 
out  of  the  airplane  in  India  to  a  wheelchair  at  the  bottom,  and  I 
was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  at  least  sixty  people  staring. 
People  in  India  stare.  They  had  never  seen  either  a  chrome  chair 
before,  or  why  was  this  guy  being  carried  down  there.  I  tried  to 
stare  back  but  it  didn't  do  any  good.  It  wouldn't  work.  It  only 
works  where  there's  guilt  [chuckles]. 


In  the  Driver's  Seat --Developing  Independent  Living  Skills  in 
Bangalore,  India 


O'Hara: 


Bryan: 


But  this  is  an  Indian  custom  to  stare? 
later? 


Is  this  what  you  found 


O'Hara: 
Bryan: 
O'Hara; 
Bryan: 


O'Hara: 
Bryan: 


No.   In  retrospect  it  was  more  a  stare  of  curiosity  like  children, 
rather  than  a  stare  of  hostility.   It  was  benign.   It  was  a  stare 
of  wonderment,  maybe.   That's  another  way  to  put  it.   But  what  I'm 
getting  at  is  that  the  methods  that  I  had  acquired  so  far  in  terms 
of  managing  my  social  situation  in  a  group  did  not  work  in 
Calcutta,  India. 

Can  you  describe  India  a  little  bit?  You  landed  in  Calcutta? 

Yes. 

And  your  father  had  been  assigned  to  the  Foreign  Service  there? 

Right .   We  lived  in  a  city  of  about  a  million  in  south  central 
India  called  Bangalore.   It  was  at  a  fairly  high  altitude--3,000 
feet.   It  wasn't  real  tropical  in  terms  of  temperature  and  stuff 
like  that.   We  were  one  of  four  American  families  in  that 
community.   There  wasn't  a  large  American  population  there.   I 
went  to  what  amounted  to  a  Victorian  British  day  school,  Bishop 
Cottons  Boys'  High  School,  where  the  education  system  had  been 
pummeling  these  kids  with  algebra  and  French  and  things  like  that 
for  many  years,  and  of  course  I  didn't  have  those  things  for  those 
years.   So  I  was  kind  of  at  sea  at  that  time.   But  I  had  a 
wonderful  time  in  India. 

So  you  were  seventeen? 
Yes. 
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O'Hara: 

Bryan: 

O'Hara: 

Bryan: 

O'Hara: 

Bryan: 


O'Hara: 

Bryan: 

O'Hara: 

Bryan: 


O'Hara: 

Bryan: 

O'Hara: 

Bryan: 


And  did  you  start  out  as  a  senior? 

I  went  there  as  a  junior. 

And  you  had  a  wonderful  time. 

I  had  a  wonderful  time. 

Why? 

Because  I  had  my  first  attendants.   My  parents  hired  Anglo-Indian, 
English-speaking  men--one  to  help  me  get  in  and  out  of  bed  and 
turn  me  during  the  night  and  get  me  up  in  the  morning.   With  those 
guys  I  just  traveled  all  over  the  community.   I  went  to  dances.   I 
was  American,  and  in  that  sense  that  compensated  for  the 
disability,  because  that  was  positive  in  those  days.   In  1954  that 
was  positive.   So  I  went  around  with  men  and  women  who  were 
twenty,  twenty-one,  twenty- two- -that  age  group.   It  had  a  lot  to 
do  with  music  and  American  rock  and  roll. 

Elvis? 

I  had  all  the  assets.   Well,  that  was  before  Elvis,  actually. 

How  about  access?  Was  your  house  accessible  or  did  your  parents 
make  it  accessible? 

The  house  had  a  small  ledge,  but  I  wasn't  wheeling  my  chair 
myself.   The  people  that  wheeled  it  for  me,  we  would  put  it  up  on 
its  back  wheels  and  go  full  blast.  And  we  would  jump  stuff.   When 
I  think  about  it  now  it  was  fearless,  and  a  lot  faster  and  a  lot 
more  dangerous  than  what  I  did  subsequently  with  the  power  chairs. 

What  about  the  school?  Were  you  carried  up  and  down  the  stairs? 


Tilted  on  the  back  wheels  and  pulled  up. 

And  how  did  you  travel  throughout  the  community? 
pushed  or  was  there  a  car? 


Was  it  being 


There  was  a  car,  but  basically  in  Bangalore  for  the  most  part  I 
was  pushed.   As  far  as  the  car  was  concerned,  my  chair  would  fold 
and  go  in  the  back  of  the  car.   I  was  real  light;  the  task  was 
just  lift  and  throw  me  in  the  car.   But  what  happened  really  is 
that  I  was  pushed  around  that  community.   Because  I  became  an 
of ten- seen  part  of  the  community,  my  disability  sort  of 
disappeared  as  a  matter  of  curiosity.   I  didn't  have  to  deal  with 
those  stares,  because  I  felt  very  much  a  part  of  the  flow. 
Rememler,  this  is  really  the  first  period  in  which  I'm  totally 


O'Hara: 
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separated  from  the  hospital.  I'm  out  there,  I'm  integrated  with 
other  kids  in  school,  I'm  integrated  with  an  older  social  group, 
and  I  just  had  a  wonderful  time. 

Was  this  idea  of  attendants  an  innovative  idea  of  your  parents? 
Did  they  come  up  with  this  process?  Were  you  involved  in  the 
hiring? 


Bryan:    I  was  not  involved  in  the  hiring.   Let's  go  back  to  your  initial 
question.   I  think  really  the  reason  that  these  guys  were  hired 
was  to  separate  my  mother  from  my  care.   I  believe  that  my  mother 
had  been  doing  the  majority  of  my  care  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
this  was  an  opportunity  for  her  to  be  removed  from  that  somewhat . 
My  brother  helped  me  some,  but  in  retrospect,  when  I  look  back  at 
the  things  that  matter,  while  I  wasn't  involved  in  the  selection 
of  those  guys,  I  was  the  one  that  told  them  what  to  do.   So  I 
become  the  supervisor.   In  that  year  and  a  half  I  had  three 
different  attendants. 


O'Hara:   One  at  a  time? 

Bryan:   Yes.   But  what  I  had  to  do  was  adapt  to  three  different  people, 
explain  what  I  needed  done,  which  in  my  mind  is  a  critical  skill 
in  terms  of  what  we  call  independent  living.   Having  control  over 
your  life.   And  I  had  practice  at  that.   Within  six  or  eight 
months  after  we  got  back  from  India,  I  was  on  my  own,  living  with 
attendants  and  going  to  college.   In  retrospect  it  was  a  step, 
sort  of  like  the  high  school  student  companion  I  talked  about 
earlier:  there  were  things  that  I  learned  as  part  of  those  things 
that  set  me  up  for  communicating  about  my  needs  better,  being 
considerate  of  other  people.   The  sort  of  give  and  take,  in  my 
mind,  is  a  part  of  successfully  negotiating  that  interdependency 
transaction  between  helper  and  helpee,  guider  and  guidee. 

O'Hara:   Your  being  the—is  manager  too  big  of  a  word?--supervisor  of  these 
people,  was  that  something  your  parents  just  assumed  that  you 
would  want  to  do,  or  did  you  insist  on  it? 

Bryan:    I  don't  remember  insisting,  but  I  can  imagine  that  by  that  time  it 
would  have  been  offensive  to  me  to  have  someone  else  tell  these 
guys  what  they  wanted  done  for  me.   Attitudinally,  I  was  already 
in  the  driver's  seat.   I  think  I  had  been  in  the  driver's  seat  for 
quite  a  while.   In  fact,  I  think  as  I've  described  just  in  terms 
of  learning  how  to  manage  social  situations,  learning  how  to 
survive  in  an  institution  that  is  out  to  control  everybody,  you 
learn  how  to  do  that.  And  I  learned  that  probably  in  the  first 
year. 

O'Hara:   That  is  an  interesting  package.   You  were  in  India  for  a  year? 
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O'Hara: 


Bryan: 


Bryan:   A  year  and  a  half.  We  came  back  because  my  youngest  sister  was  to 
be  born,  and  we  came  back  so  she  could  be  born  here.   I  wound  up 
attending  high  school  and  graduating  from  high  school  in  Newport 
Beach,  California. 

I  see.   So  you  did  at  least  part  of  your  senior  year  here.   Or  did 
the  schools  actually  match  up? 

They  didn't  match  up  very  well.   They  gave  me  credit  for  a  year. 
In  any  case,  I  graduated  from  high  school  a  year  later  than  I 
should  have  in  terms  of  the  chronological  part  of  it.   And  because 
of  the  differences  in  the  education  system  I  wound  up  with  grades 
that  were  assigned  to  me  by  bureaucrats  here  for  my  India 
experience  as  D's,  because  of  their  inability  to  understand  the 
way  the  British  system  worked.   Barely  passing.   The  grades  had 
been  good  before  that  in  the  hospital  and  even  at  Santa  Monica 
High  School  where  I  took  a  class  or  two.   They  were  good.   So  my 
senior  year  at  Newport  Harbor  Union  High  School  became  the 
fundamental  year  to  decide  whether  I  was  going  to  be  able  to  go  to 
college  or  not.   I  went  as  a  full-time  student  there—similar  to 
the  way  it  was  at  Santa  Monica  High  School  in  the  sense  that 
people  transported  me  from  place  to  place,  up  and  down  flights  of 
steps.   There  were  really  no  obstacles  as  long  as  I  was  willing  to 
be  bounced,  and  I  thought  that  was  great  fun. 

O'Hara:   These  were  other  kids  that  did  this? 

Bryan:   You  could  always  find  three  or  four—as  many  as  you  wanted-- 
students  who  wanted  to  get  out  early  and  go  through  the  halls 
[chuckles).   And  then  they  would  drop  me  off  at  the  next  class, 
and  then  they'd  go  on  to  their  classes.   There  was  only  one 
person--me--so  there  was  no  big  bureaucracy  involved.   It  was  the 
vice-principal's  decision.   They  did  the  right  thing  for  that 
person,  without  being  overly  concerned  about  liability,  precedence 
and  other  risks  considered  today. 


Liberation — First  Motorized  Wheelchair 


O'Hara; 


Bryan: 


Is  that  the  year  that  your  uncle  devised  your  motorized  chair?  Or 
motorized  your  chair? 

That  happened  right  after  graduation.   During  my  senior  year  we 
went  and  examined  what  was  out  there  in  the  medical  marketplace  in 
terms  of  electric  wheelchairs,  and  it  wasn't  something  that  I 
could  operate  at  all.   So  he  got  surplus  motors,  and  they  turned 
out  to  have  operated  gun  tvrrets  on  World  War  II  aircraft.   He 
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essentially  strapped  the  thing  to  the  back  of  my  chair.   The 
original  one  was  a  piece  of  plywood  that  was  stuck  between  the 
wheels.   It  had  the  battery  on  it,  a  rope  pressed  the  motors 
against  the  tires.   I  devised  a  set  of  controls  that  I  could  use 
with  my  fingers  on  my  right  hand  and  the  thumb  on  my  left. 

O'Hara:  So  you  worked  with  him. 

Bryan:  Yes. 

O'Hara:  When  was  this?   In  the  fifties? 

Bryan:  Yes,  this  would  be  June,  1956. 

O'Hara:   This  was  long  before  most  people  had  even  heard  of  motorized 

wheelchairs,  I  think.   And  where  did  you  actually  see  any  that 
were  working? 

Bryan:   We  went  to  some  kind  of  medical  supply  place  in  Long  Beach  and  saw 
something  there  that  crawled  around  at  a  mile  an  hour  or 
something.   What  I  discovered  when  they  put  me  in  it  that  they 
didn't  have  controls  that  I  could  handle,  and  they  couldn't  be 
easily  modified.   In  the  chair  that  they  came  up  with  eventually, 
the  design  was  smoothed  out,  and  it's  a  design  that's  still  around 
today.   You  can  buy  these  strap-on  motor  units.   They  snap  on  and 
snap  off  very  easily,  and  the  battery,  too.   I  had  that  design  all 
the  way  back  then,  and  my  chair  would  go  seven  miles  an  hour.   My 
mother  and  others  were  out  there  watching  me  go  down  the  boardwalk 
at  the  beach  at  Newport  Beach  when  I  first  was  trying  out  the 
motor  on  the  chair.   I  went  down  the  boardwalk  and  disappeared, 
and  they  say  I  didn't  come  back  for  at  least  forty- five  minutes. 
They  were  really  worried.   I  just  tripped  around. 

O'Hara:   That  must  have  been  liberating. 

Bryan:    I  remember  how  frustrating  it  was  to  be  positioned  in  a  particular 
way  in  my  chair  and  have  somebody  talk  from  behind  you  and  not  be 
able  to  turn  your  chair  to  look  at  them,  have  it  all  be  happening 
right  back  there.   Even  to  rotate  in  a  room  is--or  the  inverse, 
not  to  be  able  to  rotate  in  a  room  and  make  contact  with  what's 
happening  there—is  a  real  drag.   This  motorized  chair  did  a  lot 
more.  What  it  did  was  it  set  me  up  so  that  I  could  live  in  the 
dorms  at  a  local  community  college- -Orange  Coast  College- -with  a 
roommate  attendant  and  go  to  community  college  for  two  and  a  half 
years. 
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Orange  Coast  College 


O'Hara; 

Bryan: 

O'Hara: 

Bryan: 


And  how  did  that  work  out? 
a  roommate  attendant? 


Isn't  that  pretty  close  quarters  with 


O'Hara: 
Bryan: 


O'Hara: 


Bryan: 


Well,  yes. 


How  did  you  make  it  work?  Let  me  ask  it  that  way. 

I  had  two  roommate  attendants  during  that  time.   The  first  year 
was  a  Samoan  student  who  was  here  to  study  x-ray  technology,  so  he 
was  a  fairly  serious  student.   These  were  barrack- type  dorms;  they 
were  barracks  left  over  from  a  World  War  II  air  force  base  or 
something  that  the  college  used.   There  were  times  when  there  was 
friction  between  us,  but  there  was  also  an  exchange  of  money.   I 
think  my  attendant  was  paid  seventy- five  dollars  a  month  to  be  my 
roommate  attendant.   It  involved  carrying  me  down  the  halls--must 
be  fifty  feet --and  down  three  or  four  steps  into  a  sunken 
bathroom,  setting  me  on  the  John  there  and  doing  showers  there. 
There  was  a  lot  of  lifting  and  a  lot  of  exposure.   But  he  was  a 
strong  guy,  and  we  socialized  also.   In  my  own  personal 
experience,  roommate  attendants  tended  to  work  out  if  you  made  the 
choice  based  on  living  together—the  roommate  part  of  it.  And  if 
the  person  was  reliable.   But  when  I  worked  with  students  in  my 
later  career  I  advised  them  not  to  do  it. 

Not  to  have  roommates  be  their  attendants? 

Right.   Unless  they  absolutely  had  to.   My  later  conclusion  was 
that  living  together  is  a  more  important  set  of  skills  than  the 
actual  attendant  part  of  it.  And  if  you  can  separate  those, 
that's  good.   But  I  didn't  do  that  in  those  days.   You  asked  me  if 
it  was  close—it  sounds  like  that  question  comes  from  your 
experience. 

It  would  seem  close  to  me.   It  would  seem  very  difficult  to  make 
the  separation  between  the  employee  and  the  sort  of  friend/ 
roommate .   That ' s  why  I  asked . 

There  was  yet  again  another  transition  here.   I  was  the  supervisor 
for  the  attendant,  but  my  grandfather  handled  the  taxes  and  the 
payroll.   He  checked  with  me  to  make  sure  everything  was  all 
right,  but  he  basically—at  that  stage,  in  terms  of  my  acquiring 
skills,  I  wasn't  withholding  taxes,  I  wasn't  paying  any  social 
security,  I  wasn't  doing  any  of  those  things  that  I  came  to  do 
later.  That  sort  of  separated  the  financial  part  of  it  from  the 
living  together  part. 
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O'Hara:   Did  your  roommate  do  the  attendant  work  seven  days  a  week? 
Bryan:   Yes.  We  were  roommates  seven  days  a  week. 

O'Hara:   And  that's  where  you  started  the  engineering  program  and  decided 
against  it  because  it  was  physically  difficult.   Is  that  right? 

Bryan:    I  became  discouraged  with  two  kinds  of  courses,  particularly.   One 
was  drafting.   This  was  an  era  in  which  the  requirements  to  be  an 
engineer  were  very,  very  rigidly  proscribed.   In  order  to  get  into 
UCLA  you  had  to  have  two  years  of  drafting  and  so  on.   I  got 
through  the  introductory  course,  but  by  the  time  I  got  to  the 
second  course  I  really  couldn't  do  it  with  my  arms.   I  didn't  have 
any  concept  of  reasonable  accommodation  or  some  of  the  words  that 
we  use  now.   Another  one  was  plane  surveying,  where  you  go  out  and 
look  through  a  transit  and  find  elevations  here  and  there.   So 
anyway,  I  became  discouraged  and  I  didn't  perform  well  in  terms  of 
the  academics.   I  failed  the  surveying  course.   I  got  a  C  in 
drafting. 

So  the  fifth  semester  there  I  took  liberal  arts  classes  and 
did  quite  well.  At  the  same  time  my  parents  were  back;  they  had 
been  overseas  again.   They  had  been  in  Iran.   They  came  back  and 
were  going  to  be  assigned  to  Karachi,  Pakistan.   Because  I  was 
still  a  dependent  because  of  my  disability—and  under  age  twenty- 
two--!  had  an  opportunity  to  go  with  them.   So  I  finished  off  the 
semester  and  I  went  to  Karachi. 


Teaching  in  Karachi,  Pakistan 


O'Hara:  So  that's  why  you  went. 

Bryan:  Right. 

O'Hara:  Same  staring  when  you  got  off  the  plane? 

Bryan:  I  don't  remember. 

O'Hara:   And  how  about  access  and  getting  around?   Did  you  have  an 
accessible  house? 

Bryan:   There  were  three  steps  in,  but  basically  I  could  be  tilted  back  on 
the  back  wheels  and  hauled  up  the  steps.   There  were  servants 
there  during  the  day. 
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I  did  some  important  things  for  me  in  Karachi.   First  I 
started  substitute  teaching  in  the  American  high  school.   There 
was  a  much  larger  American  community  there,  and  there  was  an 
American  high  school.   I  started  by  substitute  teaching,  and  then 
I  got  a  full-time  teaching  job  there  teaching  algebra  and 
geometry- -four  classes—based  on  my  math  knowledge  from  my 
engineering  experience.   I  lived  about  two  miles  from  the  school, 
and  I  just  used  my  motorized  chair  and  drove  there  and  drove  back. 

O'Hara:   No  stairs? 

Bryan:   There  were  stairs  on  the  other  end.   There  were  stairs  on  both 
ends .   So  I  would  get  there  and  somebody  would  pop  me  up  the 
steps.   There  were  some  interesting  things  about  that  in  the  sense 
that- -working  on  the  blackboard,  in  terms  of  teaching  math,  I 
evolved  a  style  that  utilized  all  the  members  of  the  class.   We 
wrote  out  the  problems  together.   Essentially,  I  couldn't  write  on 
the  board  so  we-- 

O'Hara:   A  student  at  the  blackboard? 

Bryan:    Yes. 

O'Hara:   What  else  did  you  do? 


O'Hara:   Would  you  then  more  or  less  dictate  or  would  other  students 

dictate  to  the  student  scribe  at  the  blackboard?   Is  that  how  that 
worked? 

Bryan:    I  guess  you  could  put  it  in  those  terms,  but  I  didn't  think  of  the 
student  at  the  blackboard  as  a  scribe.   I  called  upon  a  student  to 
work  with  us  on  the  problem.   That  student  was  not  an  amanuensis 
for  me.   It  was  a  group  process  whereby  it  was  natural  to  ask  what 
goes  next,  ask  specific  students  what  should  be  written  down  next 
and  so  on,  and  to  use  the  dynamics  as  something  that  welded  the 
class  together  and  make  sure  that  everybody  understood.   People 
told  me  it  was  an  effective  style.   But  here  again,  I  was  given 
that  teaching  job  without  any  real  questions  about  whether  I  could 
write  on  the  board  or  manage  class  behavior.   This  was  1959,  and 
there  were  all  kinds  of  people  with  similar  disabilities  to  mine 
who  were  being  denied  teaching  jobs  because  they  couldn't  do  the 
very  same  things . 

O'Hara:   Did  someone  just  assume  that  you  could  handle  it? 
Bryan:   That's  right;  they  assumed  I  could  handle  it. 
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O'Hara:   Did  you  just  get  lucky  with  your  opportunity? 

Bryan:   No,  I  think  it  has  to  do  with  the  size  of  bureaucracies.   In  this 
case  it  wasn't  a  bureaucracy;  we're  talking  about  individuals 
making  decisions. 

O'Hara:   It  wasn't  a  huge  school  system. 

Bryan:   Right.   It's  kind  of  like  the  same  kinds  of  things  that  were 

happening  in  those  high  schools  that  I  went  to.   Adjustments  were 
made  without  any  real  thought  of  liability.   Going  up  and  down 
those  steps,  if  somebody  dropped  me,  there  wasn't  this  attitude 
that  we  could  be  sued;  it  was  kind  of  a  can-do  type  of  thing  once 
they  were  committed  to  doing  it.   Similarly  here.   In  my 
substituting  phase  for  three  months,  I  obviously  demonstrated  that 
I  could  teach,  so  it  was  just  the  details.   I  don't  think  that 
they  thought  they  were  going  to  have  all  that  much  of  an  issue  in 
terms  of  class  behavior. 

O'Hara:   Did  you? 

Bryan:   No. 

O'Hara:   Did  this  can-do  mentality  match  your  personality? 

Bryan:    I'm  kind  of  a  problem  solver  type  of  person.   The  reason  I  was 

interested  in  engineering  was  because  I  built  things  when  I  was  a 
kid  and  solved  problems,  and  I  liked  to  analyze  things  and  put 
solutions  together.   That's  the  way  it  worked.   Again,  I've 
already  expressed  what  a  good  time  I  had  in  India,  and  I  had  a 
great  time  in  Karachi  too.   It  was  one  of  the  best  times  of  my 
life.   I  was  free  there,  I  was  admired,  my  social  standing  was 
high,  I  was  doing  productive  work.   I  was  influencing  kids.   There 
were  a  lot  of  things,  in  contrast  with  my  immediately  preceding 
experience  where  I  was  discouraged  with  engineering,  I  didn't  know 
which  direction  to  take.   My  problem  solving  skills  at  that  stage 
as  engineering  student  didn't  have  me  go  to  the  dean  and  see  if  I 
could  get  things  waived;  that  was  not  an  acceptable  solution  to 
me.   So  if  I  couldn't  do  it  myself,  if  I  couldn't  find  a  way  for 
me  to  adjust  to  it,  then  I  abandoned  it.   I  decided  it  wasn't  the 
right  thing  to  do. 

O'Hara:   In  either—or  both—India  and  Karachi  did  you  come  across  customs 
regarding  disability  that  are  different  from  here? 

Bryan:   Well,  there  are  customs  that  are  different  from  here,  but  I'm  not 
so  sure  that  my  experiences  in  those  two  places  weren't  more  or 
less  overwhelmingly  slanted  by  being  American.   In  that  part  of 
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the  world  and  in  those  days,  Americans  were  very  admired.   We  came 
to  be  hated  later,  but  we  were  admired  then. 

O'Hara:   And  you  were  living  with  your  family  at  that  time? 
Bryan:    Right. 

O'Hara:   Then  you  came  back  to  the  United  States  from  Karachi  because  your 
family  did.   Your  father- - 

Bryan:   No.   They  actually  stayed  there.   The  trigger  was  that  my  brother 
graduated  from  Karachi  American  School  as  a  high  school  senior,  so 
he  was  ready  to  go  to  college,  and  I  was  ready  to  continue  with  my 
education.   So  we  came  together  to  the  University  of  California  at 
Riverside  [UCR] .   It  was  the  end  of  that  era,  and  it  was  time  to 
move  on. 
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III   UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA  AT  RIVERSIDE 


Deciding  on  UC  Riverside.  1960 


O'Hara:   And  what  made  you  come  to  Riverside?  Did  you  choose  it? 

Bryan:   Yes,  I  chose  it.   We  considered  Berkeley,  UCLA--but  there  were 
things  that  Riverside  had  which  turned  out  to  be  important  in 
terms  of  my  making  the  decision  that  I  wanted  to  go  there.   One 
was  that  it  was  a  young  campus;  it  started  in  1955,  and  as  a  high 
school  senior  I  interviewed  with  a  recruiter  they  had.   So  I  was  a 
little  bit  familiar  with  them.   It  was  in  southern  California  near 
relatives.   It  had  a  small  enrollment,  about  1,800  students.   In 
that  sense  it  was  smaller  than  the  community  college  I  had  gone 
to. 


O'Hara; 
Bryan: 


O'Hara: 


Was  this  1960? 

Right.   Fall  1960.   It  was  a  compact  campus,  relatively  flat,  and 
a  lot  more  accessible  than  UCLA  or  Berkeley  at  the  time.   I  had 
some  personal  intervention  help  by  the  dean  of  men  to  help  me  get 
set  up  in  the  dorms  and  some  things  like  that—to  get  ramps  at 
various  curbs  and  things.   Again,  it  was  one  of  these  small 
community  places  where  they  didn't  have  layers  and  layers  of 
bureaucracy,  and  people  did  things  by  making  phone  calls  and 
talking  with  each  other  on  a  first-name  basis.   I  was  not  eligible 
for  the  University  of  California  at  the  end  of  high  school  because 
of  my  India  experience.  Another  factor  was  that  they  gave  me 
special  action  admission.   They  gave  me  special  action  admission 
on  the  basis  that  I  took  the  SAT  [Scholastic  Aptitude  Test]  and 
did  well  on  that.   They  waived  the  unqualifying  academic  record 
and  encouraged  me  to  come.   The  dorms  were  relatively  accessible 
with  my  brother  Guy's  help. 


And  I  heard  you  say  "ramp"  now.   That's  the  first  time  I  heard  you 
say  ramp,  I  think.   Did  they  put  up  some  ramps  over  curbs? 
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Bryan: 


O'Hara: 
Bryan: 


O'Hara: 
Bryan: 


O'Hara: 
Bryan: 
O'Hara: 
Bryan: 

O'Hara: 
Bryan: 


For  example,  the  dorms  did  not  have  any—there  was  no  ramp  from 
the  street  up  to  the  curb  in  front  of  the  dorms.  Within  a  day  or 
two  they  put  one  in.  As  far  as  I  can  tell  from  my  experience  at 
UCR,  I  was  the  first  student  in  a  wheelchair  there.   They 
basically  worked  with  me  on  various  problems  as  they  came  along. 

And  did  they  welcome  you? 

Yes.   It  was  an  undergraduate-only  education.   It  was  supposed  to 
be  sort  of  the  Swarthmore  of  the  West.   Liberal  arts.   It  was 
before  they  got  graduate  students  and  other  things.   I  just  felt 
very  much  like  I  belonged  there. 

And  there  were  some  accessible  classrooms? 

All  the  classrooms  were.  What  I'm  saying  is  that  we're  talking 
about  a  campus  that  started  building  in  1955  or  associated  with 
that,  so  buildings  were  relatively  new.  All  the  main  buildings 
were  accessible,  and  the  buildings  with  multiple  stories  had 
elevators,  although  there  were  problems  with  keys  and  stuff  in 
terms  of  locking  out  people.   But  we  solved  those  problems  later. 
But  the  point  was  that  there  was  a  basic  accessibility  there  that 
didn't  have  a  hundred  years  of  tradition  to  go  on;  it  didn't  exist 
at  UCLA  and  it  didn't  exist  at  Berkeley  from  my  perspective  in 
Karachi. 

Did  you  have  a  roommate  attendant  again? 
My  brother  Guy. 
Did  that  work  well? 

It  worked  for  a  couple  of  years.   I  think  Guy  would  say  that  it 
didn't  work  all  that  well,  but  it  did  for  me. 

Why  would  he  say  that? 

I  think  it  worked  well  for  both  of  us  for  a  while,  but  he 
eventually  needed  to  move  on  and  proceed  with  his  own  life  rather 
than  as  being  Joel's  brother.   We  had  a  family  relationship,  but 
he  needed  to  move  on  with  his  life  too.  We're  five  years  apart 
but  we're  very  close. 


O'Hara: 


I  read  in  your  notes  that  you  orchestrated  group  outrage 
new  library.   Could  you  elaborate  on  that? 


over  the 
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Activism  for  Library  Accessibility 


Bryan:   Yes.   In  1963  they  built  a  new  wing  on  the  library  and  it  had 

three  steps  in  front  of  it.   The  assumption  was  apparently  made 
that  we  were  going  to  go  through  what  had  formerly  been  the  main 
entrance,  which  was  now  going  to  be  a  side  entrance.   It  was 
accessible,  but  we  would  have  to  have  special  help  and  special 
permission  going  through  there.   I  couldn't  believe  they  did  that. 
There  were  four  of  us  in  chairs  that  were  all  affected.   So  I 
gathered  us  together  in  a  group  and  I  wrote  a  letter  for  the  four 
of  us  to  the  dean  of  students,  expressing  outrage  that  the  campus 
was  excluding  us  from  the  library  and  that  we  were  going  to  have 
to  ask  special  permission  to  go  through  this  side  door, 
emphasizing  that  the  campus  had  the  fundamentals  of  being  a  very, 
very  accessible  and  special  campus  in  its  accessibility  and  that 
this  was  a  step  in  the  opposite  direction.   We  thought  that  they 
should  recognize  their  advantage  and  build  with  accessibility  in 
mind,  so  they  should  adopt  a  barrier  free  design  in  the  future  and 
fix  that  library. 

The  dean  of  students  that  we  wrote  to,  his  name  was  Norman 
Better,  turned  out  to  be  the  dean  of  students  who  appointed  me  to 
be  in  charge  of  this  disabled  students  program  five  years  later. 
But  as  a  result  of  that  letter,  they  adopted  a  barrier-free 
building  program  in  1966.   The  letter  not  only  reversed  the 
thoughtless  direction  in  terms  of  their  design,  but  also  probably 
triggered  the  notion  that  Dean  Better  wanted  to  see  the  campus 
especially  accessible  later  and  hired  me  to  do  it. 

O'Hara:   You  mentioned  four  students.   Were  you  instrumental  in  the  other 
three  getting  to  UC  Riverside? 

Bryan:    No,  not  at  that  time.   I  was  one  of  four  students  there  in  1963. 
O'Hara:   But  you  were  the  first. 

Bryan:    I  think  I  was  the  first.   But  there  were  four  of  us  in  wheelchairs 
at  that  meeting. 


Engineering  to  Psychology 


O'Hara:   What  was  your  major  and  minor? 
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Bryan: 


O'Hara: 


Bryan: 


O'Hara: 
Bryan: 


I  went  there  as  a  math  major  but  changed  over  to  psychology  and 
graduated  in  psychology  with  a- -we  didn't  have  minors,  but  I  had 
sort  of  a  minor  emphasis  in  math  classes. 

The  major  in  psychology  must  have  been  at  least  part  of  the  reason 
you  went  to  the  California  Women's  Institute. 

There  were  a  couple  of  things  along  the  way.   I  arrived  there  in 
1960  and  graduated  in  '64.   In  that  process,  in  '62,  I  became  very 
discouraged.   I  felt  very  limited  in  terms  of  my  social  abilities 
to  be  perceived  as  someone  who  was  sexual.   Basically  I  felt  that 
I  was  acceptable  in  certain  roles  and  unacceptable  in  others.   At 
that  point  I  saw  my  life  as  being  very  lonely  down  the  line.   I 
dropped  out  of  school  for  a  while. 

I  came  back  and  my  major  professor  in  psychology,  a  guy 
named  Austin  Riesen,  helped  me  get  what  is  called  a  student 
professional  internship  at  the  California  Institution  for  Women  in 
Frontera--a  women's  prison—which  is  about  twenty  miles  away  from 
Riverside.   I  worked  for  a  clinical  psychologist  there,  a  guy 
named  Bob  Van  Vorst,  who  was  a  friend  and  colleague  of  Professor 
Riesen' s  from  the  University  of  Arizona.   I  worked  there  as  his-- 
he  was  my  mentor.   I  was  involved  in  the  group  counseling  sessions 
with  women.   I  was  involved  with  the  testing. 

Is  this  with  the  idea  of  becoming  a  psychologist? 

But  it  really  wasn't  necessarily  to  that  end;  all  I  had  to  do  was 
really  be  in  the  field  of  psychology.   I  didn't  see  myself  as 
being  a  psychologist.   I  saw  myself  as  being  a  professor  of 
psychology.   One  of  the  things  that  I  discovered  as  part  of  my 
teaching  experience  was  how  much  I  liked  working  with  people. 
Therefore  I  shifted  to  psychology  and  it  really  became  clear  to  me 
that  helping  people  was  really  a  significant  direction  that  I 
wanted  to  pursue.   In  my  last  year  I  had  a  language  requirement 
and  one  other  course  to  take,  and  this  was  a  way  for  me  to  work 
part-time  and  take  the  courses  I  needed  to  graduate.   It  was  a 
tremendous  experience  in  the  sense  of  again  giving  me  the  sense  of 
self -worth  and  also  the  feeling  that  I  was  doing  something 
constructive  and  helping  people. 


Jan  DeNeau  Quartet—Playing  the  Blues 


O'Hara:   You  had  an  interest  in  music  somewhere  along  there, 
this  second  half  of  UC  Riverside? 


Was  that  in 
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Bryan:   Music  was  part  of  my  life  early.   I  played  piano  for  five  years 

before  I  had  polio.   Since  polio  took  away  the  use  of  my  hands,  it 
also  took  away  that  expression  of  music.   Fairly  early  in  my 
hospital  stay  I  got  a  small  harmonica,  and  then  shortly  later  when 
my  father  was  in  Europe  he  sent  me  a  larger  chromatic  harmonica 
which  allows  for  sharps  and  flats  as  well  as  just  the  white  keys 
on  a  piano.   I  couldn't  hold  the  harmonica  up  and  do  it,  but  I 
learned  how  to  do  it  in  bed  lying  in  a  particular  way.   Gradually 
I  got  stronger  and  stronger  and  played  some  in  India. 

At  Riverside  I  adapted  the  harmonica:  I  took  a  chamber  that 
allowed  for  collection  of  the  sound  and  had  a  volume  control  on  it 
and  ran  it  through  a  guitar  amplifier  and  made  it  what  I  called  an 
electric  harmonica.   But  it  was  really  more  an  amplified 
harmonica.   Then  with  that  larger  sound  I  was  able  to  play  with 
groups ,  and  I  also  adapted  a  thing  to  support  my  elbow  to  help  me 
hold  the  harmonica  up  for  long  periods  of  time.   So  I  started 
playing  with  rock  and  roll  and  blues  groups  as  part  of  my  student 
experience . 

What  we  haven't  mentioned  here  is  that  after  I  graduated 
from  UCR  I  went  to  work  for  the  campus  in  the  placement  office  as 
an  interviewer.   As  part  of  that  experience  I  not  only  got  better 
and  better  in  my  music  efforts,  but  also  got  more  and  more 
opportunity  to  play.   I've  been  listening  to  jazz  and  blues  since 
the  black  orderlies  pointed  it  out  in  1950  in  the  hospital,  so  I 
had  listened  a  lot  and  became  a  good  player.   I  played  sort  of 
like  a  saxophone. 

O'Hara:   Did  you  have  a  band? 

Bryan:   Yes. 

O'Hara:   Were  you  the  leader  of  it? 

Bryan:    I  was  part  of  a  sort  of  rock  and  roll  band  at  UC  Riverside,  and 
then  I  became  the  featured  artist  with  a  jazz  group  in  Newport 
Beach.   We  played  Friday  and  Saturday  night  for  the  better  part  of 
a  year. 

O'Hara:  Was  that  at  the  supper  club? 

Bryan:  Yes. 

O'Hara:  Does  that  still  exist? 

Bryan:  That  restaurant  is  no  longer  there. 

O'Hara:  What  was  It? 
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Bryan:   We  called  it  the  Prime  Rib,  but  I'm  not  sure  [inaudible]. 

I  was  part  of  the  Jan  DeNeau  Quartet,  led  by  the  piano 
player.   There  was  a  writeup  about  us  in  Downbeat  magazine  in  June 
1966. 

O'Hara:   How  did  they  find  you?  How  did  they  notice  you? 

Bryan:    It  was  the  process  of  writing  them  a  letter.   Jan  DeNeau  wrote 
them  a  letter  and  said,  "We're  playing  such  and  such  dates, 
featuring  Joel  Bryan  on  harmonica." 

O'Hara:   So  you  were  famous. 

Bryan:   Well,  it  was  just  a  little  piece.   But  music  was  an  extremely 

important  part  of  me.   You  know  how  they  say  that  music  comes  out 
of  the  other  side  of  the  brain?   It  just  gave  me  a  wholly 
different  avenue  for  my  feelings  and  my  feelings  of  pain  and 
loneliness.   I  could  harness  those  and  blow  them  through  that 
instrument.   I  could  play  well  enough  so  that  I  could  play 
anything  I  thought,  instantly.   So  depending  on  the  moment,  the 
solos—people  responded  to  the  solos.   People  understand  pain.   We 
all  have  it .   But  when  the  pain  in  my  life  was  solved  through 
marriage  and  some  other  happy  events,  I  couldn't  play  the  same 
way.   I  didn't  have  the  need  to  play  that  way.   Basically  that 
changed  it . 

O'Hara:   What  other  instruments  besides  the  harmonica? 

Bryan:    I  got  a  half-size  guitar  when  I  was  in  Pakistan,  and  I  learned  to 
play  that  upside  down  and  backwards.   I  adapted  it.   Again,  we're 
talking  about—if  you  approach  it  the  standard  way,  I  couldn't  do 
it.   But  I  found  a  way  to  turn  it  over,  play  the  frets  with  my 
right  hand  and  strum  with  my  left,  put  my  hand  over  the  top  of  the 
frets  and  play  those.   It  wasn't  great,  but  I  could- -my  brother 
and  I  used  to  go  to  parties,  and  I  would  play  guitar  and  we  would 
sing.   We  would  harmonize  and  sing  Chuck  Berry  tunes  and  stuff 
like  that.   It  was  another  avenue  and  it  was  another  way  of 
adapting  to  have  more  of  a  voice,  more  of  an  influence  over  life, 
and  to  be  approved  of. 

O'Hara:   And  get  some  applause!   [laughs] 

I  think  we're  approaching  the  end  of  this  tape,  and  I  have 
the  feeling  this  might  be  a  good  breaking  point.   Do  you  think  so? 

Bryan:   The  only  other  thing  that  I  would  add  is  that  I'd  talk  a  little 

bit  more  about  my  marriage  and  family  before  we  talk  about  the  UCR 
program. 
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O'Hara:   Okay.   Should  we  start  there  next  time?  We  are  at  a  crossroads, 
Bryan:   We  can  do  that. 

Placement  Office  Employment 
[Interview  2:  September  10,  1997]  it 


O'Hara:   Joel,  let's  go  back  a  little  bit  and  talk  about  your  choice  of  a 
job  in  the  placement  office  at  Riverside.   How  did  that  happen, 
and  what  were  its  repercussions? 

Bryan:   My  bachelor's  degree  in  psychology  was  really--from  my  perspective 
then--a  preparation  to  do  graduate  work.   But  I  was  sick  of 
school,  so  what  I  saw  myself  doing  was  working  for  a  couple  of 
years  and  reentering  graduate  school  later  on.   In  1964  when  I 
graduated  there  actually  were  jobs  out  there  for  people  who  had 
psych  B.A.  degrees.   I  think  it's  important  for  me  to  say  that  I 
did  have  some  work  experience;  I  wasn't  approaching  the  job  market 
from  a  no  work  experience  disadvantage.   I  had  worked  a  couple  of 
summer  jobs  when  I  was  an  engineering  student  at  Orange  Coast 
College  doing  engineering  purchasing,  essentially,  at  my  uncle's 
place.   I  taught  math  in  Karachi,  and  then  I  had  worked  at  the 
California  Institution  for  Women  at  the  internship,  so  I  had  at 
least  four  places  that  I  had  worked.   So  I  spent  a  good  part  of  my 
senior  year  interviewing  with  big  corporations  and  taking  state 
tests  for  the  State  Personnel  Board  and  things  like  that.   I  had 
some  marketable  skills. 

At  the  end  I  got  job  offers  to  do  disability  determination 
for  the  state,  and  I  got  a  job  offer  to  do  some  stuff  related  to 
statistics.   But  I  had  determined  that,  at  least  for  who  I  was,  I 
needed  work  with  people  in  a  more  direct  way  to  feel  that  I  was 
being  helpful.   Those  jobs  seemed  too  isolated  and  too  remote. 

My  rehabilitation  counselor—in  those  days  it  was  called  the 
Department  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  [DVR]--her  name  was  Marion 
DeForest,  and  she  had  sponsored  me  in  order  to  get  the  B.A.,  so 
she  was  trying  to  be  very  helpful  in  terms  of  placing  me  in  a  job, 
too.   She  came  up  with  a  job  whereby  I  would  be  working  in  the 
personnel  department  at  Goodwill  Industries  half  time,  and  the 
other  half  time  I  would  be  going  to  L.A.  State  College  getting  an 
M.S.  in  vocational  rehabilitation  counseling.   So  there  was  an 
opportunity  to  work  with  disabled  people,  and  I  was  not 
interested. 
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O'Hara:   Why  not? 

Bryan:   First  of  all,  for  me  Goodwill  had  a  stigma.   It  said,  "You  can't 
make  it  in  competitive  environments."  It's  a  supported 
environment;  it  wasn't  what  I  wanted.   It  wasn't  what  we  would  now 
call  a  more  mainstreamed  or  integrated  setting.   I  really  wasn't 
interested  in  dealing  with  disability  exclusively  in  those  days. 
In  any  case,  I  had  no  great  interest  in  a  master's  degree  in 
vocational  rehabilitation  counseling  or  working  in  that  personnel 
field. 

O'Hara:   Did  you  feel  there  was  an  element  of  stereotyping  in  that 
incident? 


Bryan:    I  feel  that's  a  really  appropriate  comment,  but  I  just  wasn't 

going  to  be  relegated  to  that  solution.   So  I  rejected  it.   I  said 
I  wasn't  interested  in  that.   I  really  didn't  find  a  job  that  I 
liked,  so  I  set  up  an  option--!  was  all  ready  to  go  back  for 
another  internship  at  the  prison  and  take  a  couple  classes  at  the 
university  as  a  special  status  graduate  student,  when  the  UCR 
Placement  Office  came  up  with  a  job  for  a  placement  interviewer/ 
trainee.   A  classmate  friend  of  mine,  Wally  Lasater,  worked  there 
and  we  ran  into  each  other  in  the  lobby  in  the  administration 
building  at  UCR,  and  he  made  sure  that  they  called  me  in  for  an 
interview,  and  they  hired  me. 

I  snapped  it  up.   That  was  perfect.   I  was  working  with  lots 
of  students,  helping  students,  it  was  competitive  employment,  and 
of  course  all  the  advantages  in  terms  of  my  existing  independent 
living  system  were  intact.   I  could  live  adjacent  to  the  campus, 
drive  my  chair  in,  and  I  knew  how  to  get  around  that  place.   It 
was  just  a  wonderful  opportunity  and  it  paid  really  well  in  those 
days.   It  was  $464  a  month.   That  was  a  lot  more  than  the  Aid  to 
the  Totally  Disabled  welfare  program  that  I  had  been  getting. 


O'Hara: 
Bryan: 
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Were  you  living  in  an  apartment  at  that  point? 

At  that  particular  time,  my  senior  year,  I  lived  between  the 
campus  and  the  prison  in  a  community  called  Corona  with  my  parents 
who  had  come  back  from  their  assignment  in  Karachi  and  were  on 
what  they  call  a  home  leave.   They  were  there  six  months.   So  I 
was  commuting  to  the  prison  and  to  the  campus  with  the  help  of  a 
driver.   I  had  lived  around  the  campus,  so  I  knew  how  to  get 
places . 

So  I  eagerly  chose  that  job.   I  notified  DVR,  who  seemed 
disappointed,  and  that  was  the  end  of  my  Aid  to  the  Totally 
Disabled. 
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IV   FAMILY  LIFE 


Marriage  and  Parenthood 


O'Hara:   How  did  you  meet  Mary  Jo? 

Bryan:    Five  years  later,  in  1969,  I  was  still  working  with  students  in 

the  placement  center,  and  she  came  in  as  an  incoming  student.   She 
was  twenty- seven,  she  came  in  and  had  an  interview  with  me  looking 
for  work  while  she  was  going  to  be- -I  guess  we  would  call  them  re 
entry  students  later.   In  any  case,  I  helped  her  with  some 
options,  and  one  of  the  things  I  suggested  was  that  if  she  was 
also  going  to  come  up  and  look  for  a  place  to  live,  and  if  she  was 
up  over  the  Fourth  of  July  weekend  and  she  needed  access  to  a 
newspaper  or  anything,  just  give  me  a  call.   I  gave  her  my  number, 
and  sure  enough,  when  the  Fourth  of  July  weekend  came  up  she  and 
her  sister  came  up  to  look  for  a  place  and  they  gave  me  a  call. 

O'Hara:   And  why  are  you  smiling?   [laughs] 

Bryan:   Why  am  I  smiling?  Because  what  happened  was  that  we  started  going 
out  in  September  and  by  December  we  were  married.   For  me  it  had 
been  a  long  quest  to  find  the  right  person  who  I  could  love  and  be 
loved  by.   The  result  of  that  marriage  was  that  we  had  one  son, 
Gordon,  in  1973  and  another  son,  Bart,  in  1975.   We've  gone 
through  all  the  wonderful  experiences  and  horrible  experiences  of 
being  parents  through  the  teenage  years. 


Recollections  of  a  Whirlwind  Romance 


O'Hara:   That  was  a  whirlwind  romance. 
Bryan:    It  was. 
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O'Hara:   I  read  in  your  letter  to  your  friend  in  Karachi  that  it  sounded 

like  her  parents  were  disturbed  that  you  were  thinking  of  possibly 
living  together  before  you  were  married.   But  were  they  disturbed 
about  the  disability? 

Bryan:   No.   Actually,  Thanksgiving  weekend  we  went  in  to  visit  her 

parents  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley,  and  we  had  decided  that  we 
were  going  to  get  married  maybe  on  Easter.   But  I  really  felt  it 
was  really  important  that  we  live  together  for  a  couple  of  months, 
so  that  we'd  get  some  idea  about  disability  effects,  because  she 
didn't  have  a  clue.   So  I  get  the  parents  off  to  the  side  at  the 
pool,  and  I  say,  "I  want  to  ask  for  your  daughter's  hand  in 
marriage,  and  I'd  like  your  approval.   I'm  earning  a  five- figure 
salary,"  and  various  things  like  that.   I'm  giving  them  my 
credentials,  and,  I  tell  them  in  terms  of  things,  I  think  it's 
really  important  that  we  live  together  first.   They  were  very 
accepting,  and  there  was  no  objection  either  on  the  basis  of  the 
disability  or  on  the  basis  of  any  of  the  possible  pieces  of  the 
pie. 

But  about  a  week  later  Mary  Jo  got  a  call  from  them,  very 
upset  because  it  had  sunk  in,  and  they  felt  that  if  we  cared 
enough  about  each  other  that  we  wanted  to  get  married,  that  we 
shouldn't—from  the  value  standpoint  in  1969--that  living  together 
was  not  the  right  thing  to  do. 

O'Hara:  I  just  thought  it  was  interesting  that  that  was  the  issue,  and  not 
the  more  expected  issue  of  their  daughter  marrying  a  person  with  a 
disability.  I  think  that's  fabulous. 

Bryan:   No,  that  wasn't  the  issue.   And  so  we  got  married  in  December,  and 
we  had  a  very  difficult  first  couple  of  years,  and  we  certainly 
have  acknowledged  to  each  other  that  without  that  marriage  bond  in 
those  early  stages  we  would  not  have  stayed  together.   It  turned 
out  to  be  important  to  our  trying. 

O'Hara:   Good  advice. 


Bryan: 

O'Hara: 

Bryan: 


So  you  and  Mary  Jo  were  married  down  in  Riverside? 


Yes. 


And  you  remained  down  there.   You  lived  off  campus. 

Yes.   We  bought  a  home  after  a  few  months,  and  I  guess  the 
significant  thing  in  my  life  that  year  was  that  my  work  at  the 
university  started  to  focus  on  students  with  disabilities. 
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V  DEVELOPMENT  OF  DISABLED  STUDENTS  SERVICES  AT  UC  RIVERSIDE 


Director  of  Student  Special  Services.  1969 


O'Hara:  And  how  did  your  focus  on  students  with  disabilities  develop?  Was 
that  kind  of  a  natural  gravitation  to  you  or  what?  These  are  very 
critical  years,  I  think. 

Bryan:   As  the  placement  advisor  there,  I  worked  with  almost  every 

quadriplegic  student  who  needed  an  attendant.   I  would  be  working 
with  them  in  terms  of  helping  them  find  attendants.   So  over  the 
years  I  knew  those  students  who  utilized  help  in  their  lives  for 
their  independence. 

O'Hara:   So  as  a  placement  person  you  were  also  placing  attendants—people 
who  were  looking  for  attendant-type  work? 

Bryan:   My  job  was  to  work  with  students  both  in  the  sense  of  their 

getting  work  and  students  in  the  sense  of  their  seeking  the  help. 
In  other  words,  the  disabled  students  were  employers  from  that 
point  of  view,  and  I  was  referring  people  who  were  looking  for 
work  to  them.   So  I  had  a  sort  of  a  specialized  role  because  it 
was  something  that  I  did  in  terms  of  my  own  life,  and  so  I  had 
some  understanding  of  how  you  did  that  and  what  to  look  for. 

O'Hara:  Can  we  just  explore  that  a  little  bit  more?  Was  this  just  so 
natural  that  a  student  would  seek  out  a  placement  officer  for 
physical  assistance?  I'm  just  wondering  how  that  came  about. 

Bryan:   No.   Look  at  it  from  another  standpoint.   If  you're  a  quadriplegic 
student  on  a  campus  and  you're  looking  for  someone  to  work  for 
you,  you  put  up  notices  and  spread  the  word,  and  do  grapevine 
kinds  of  things.   To  have  someone  who's  also  quadriplegic  who 
works  in  the  placement  center--!  interviewed  forty  people  a  day 
who  were  looking  for  work.   Forty  students  a  day  at  least.   So  I 
came  in  contact  with  many,  many  students.   So  I  could  advise  in 
terms  of  how  to  present  the  job  in  such  a  way  that  it  was 
attractive  and  things  like  that. 
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So  they  [attendant  seekers]  used  me  as  an  advisor  in  that 
regard.  And  the  dean  of  students  used  me  as  a  person  to  whom  he 
referred  disabled  people  to,  either  if  they  were  interested  in 
coming  to  campus  and  were  going  to  do  a  campus  visit,  they  would 
contact  the  dean  of  students .   So  I  became  involved  in  the  campus 
administrative  loop  in  terms  of  addressing  students'  needs.   Now 
this  is  still  as  a  placement  advisor,  but  over  this  period  of  time 
from  1964  to  1969. 

In  1969  the  dean  of  students,  Norm  Better—this  is  the  same 
dean  of  students  whom  I  wrote  the  advocacy  letter  to  when  I  was 
associated  with  the  library  barriers--he  created  a  new  department 
called  the  Student  Special  Services,  appointed  me  director  of  it, 
and  we  did  things  related  to  Selective  Service  and  veterans' 
affairs,  people  who  were  there  on  vocational  rehabilitation 
stipends—that  was  the  nature  of  the  special  services  that  were 
being  done  there. 

O'Hara:   That  included,  then,  quite  a  few  people  with  disabilities. 

Bryan:   Yes,  but  it  also  included  some  specific  official  designation  that 
there  was  going  to  be  a  handicapped  services  program,  and  that  was 
my  role— basically  I  was  to  develop  resources  for  people  with 
disabilities  on  that  campus.  And  this  was  the  fall  of  1969,  so 
this  was  approximately  a  year  before  the  federal  Trio  grants 
[Special  Services  for  Disadvantaged  Students  in  Institutions  of 
Higher  Education]  came  out  or  any  of  those  kinds  of  things. 

O'Hara:   Now  was  this  the  idea  of  the  dean  of  students,  or  just  something 
that  developed  out  of  his  observing  you  being  helpful  to  students 
with  disabilities? 

Bryan:   Candidly,  I  don't  know  what  his  agenda  was.  What  I'd  like  to 

think  is  that  he  saw  me  as  a  person  with  ability,  he  saw  a  number 
of  ways  in  which  disabled  people  were  trying  to  make  contact  with 
the  campus  and  the  advantages  of  having  a  coordinated  effort  to  do 
that,  because  those  kinds  of  things  had  been  going  on  ad  hoc 
before.   He  even  did  the  unusual  thing  of  taking  the  student 
employment  part  of  it  and  leaving  it  with  Student  Special 
Services --taking  it  out  of  the  placement  center.   In  other  words, 
he  left  me  with  that  too.   So  there  was  support  there.   That 
department  was  created  in  August  or  September,  1969,  and  my  roles 
there  as  director  were  to  handle  inquiries  from  potential 
students.  We  coordinated  students  in  terms  of  their  arrival  to 
the  campus,  moving  into  the  dorms  and  doing  things  in  terms  of 
being  the  campus  support  system  or  coordinator  for  that  kind  of 
thing . 
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O'Hara:   Were  there  more  severely  disabled  students  coming  to  the  campus  in 
these  years? 

Bryan:   Not  at  this  point.  We  weren't  doing  anything  in  the  way  of 

recruiting.   My  records  show  that  by  1970  we  had  twelve  students 
in  wheelchairs  on  the  UCR  campus  of  about  4,000  students.   One  of 
the  things  that  I  discovered  in  those  days  as  I  was  developing 
this  handicapped  services  program  was  that  there  were  really 
significant  needs  on  the  campus,  but  we  were  relatively  unique  in 
the  sense  that  we  had  a  relatively  barrier-free  environment  that 
was  getting  more  and  more  barrier-free.   UCLA  would  not  even  allow 
a  student  who  needed  an  attendant  to  live  in  the  dorms.   The 
standard  for  us  became—for  me,  in  terms  of  my  own  experience—the 
so-called  severely  disabled  student:  the  student  who  uses  an 
attendant,  the  quadriplegic  student,  the  student  who  needs  help  in 
terms  of  personal  care  needs  and  daily  living. 

Those  were  the  things  that  we  were  trying  to  address.   We 
had  the  Department  of  Rehabilitation  funding,  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  funding.   We  would  have  contact  with  those  students  who 
were  coming  to  the  campus  with  disabilities  and  being  subsidized 
in  terms  of  their  training  at  our  campus ;  we  would  have  contact 
with  them,  so  we  became  a  central  place  where  students  with 
disabilities  would  have  multiple  points  of  contact,  and  not  just 
those  who  were  seeking  attendants.   So  it  became  more  central. 

I  had  been  working  with  the  campus  architect  for  a  couple  of 
years,  but  one  of  the  things  that  we  did  in  that  first  year  was  to 
involve  students  in  the  reviewing  of  the  plans  for  new  buildings 
and  in  the  review  of  the  retrofitting  and  the  removal  of  some  of 
the  barriers.   We  were  beginning  to  institutionalize  student  input 
in  that  '69- '70  period.   We  did  a  campus  needs  assessment  during 
that  time—relatively  thorough  in  terms  of  things  like  housing  and 
student  health  to  determine  what  kinds  of  things  were  needed. 

We  got  two  priority  things  funded  during  that  year  from 
university  funds.   One  was  an  emergency  wheelchair  repair  service. 
We  got  parts  from  wheelchair  manufacturers,  and  we  got  that 
funded.   And  the  second  was  an  Educational  Resources  Center  in  the 
library,  whereby  blind  students  could  meet  with  their  readers  in  a 
quiet  place  so  they  weren't  disturbing  other  people,  and  we  also 
used  it  as  a  place  to  collect  Braille  and  taped  materials.   We 
were  woefully  inadequate  in  terms  of  access  to  blind  students. 
Those  kinds  of  things  arose  out  of  all  of  us,  our  collective 
experience,  and  particularly  me  learning  from  each  of  the  students 
what  kinds  of  things  were  not  being  addressed  and  what  kinds  of 
things  we  needed  to  do  when  we  did  the  needs  assessment. 
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Program  Philosophy:  Developing  Independent  Living  Skills 


Bryan:   One  other  point  was  that  I  was  real  strong  in  terms  of  philosophy. 
It  was  the  philosophy  of  the  program  that  as  we  went  through  the 
years—all  of  my  programs—we  were  really  talking  about  students 
who  were  adults  making  adult  decisions  and  learning  from  them  and 
having  responsibility  for  the  results  and  skills.   They  acquire 
the  skills  by  making  better  and  better  decisions,  we  accept  the 
decisions,  and  helped  them  have  options  to  make  good  ones. 

O'Hara:   Culturally  speaking,  that's  quite  a  reversal,  isn't  it? 

Bryan:   Compared  to  special  education,  compared  to  the  kinds  of 

environments  that  many  of  us  came  from  in  order  to  be  in  a 
competitive  world.   This  is  the  way  of  the  competitive  world,  and 
it  was  important  to  emphasize  that  too,  but  not  only  to  our  campus 
staff  and  so  on,  but  also  in  the  nature  of  the  ways  in  which  we 
did  the  services.   Going  back  to  attendants  for  a  minute  for 
example,  I  never  placed  an  attendant  with  a  student;  that  would 
have  been  my  match,  but  that  wasn't  appropriate.   What  I  did  was 
to  provide  that  student  with  some  multiple  options  and  maybe  some 
guidance  about  how  to  interview,  what  kinds  of  things  had  worked 
for  me,  help  that  student  evolve  an  individual  personal  style 
that ' s  appropriate  for  them  and  give  them  some  choices  and  give 
them  access  to  other  people's  experience  if  that's  possible.   Then 
they  develop  an  independent  living  skill  that  allows  them  to  go  on 
in  the  world,  whether  they're  in  school  or  not. 

O'Hara:   This  is  such  a  phenomenal  idea,  it  seems  to  me,  for  that  period  of 
time,  because  it's  such  a  reversal  of  historical  practice.   Where 
did  it  come  from? 

Bryan:    It  comes  from  personal  life. 

O'Hara:   From  your  life  and  your  experience  and-- 

Bryan:   This  is  our  second  day  of  interviewing,  and  somehow  it  hasn't  come 
through  before? 

O'Hara:   The  concepts  that  you're  using  down  at  Riverside- 
Bryan:    It  was  intuition.   It  has  to  do  with  the  intuition  and  the 
personal  experience — I  certainly  was  not  a  reader  of 
rehabilitation  stuff,  even  if  rehabilitation  stuff  had  anything  in 
it  that  was  useful.   I  always  found  that  stuff  really  dry  and 
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never  could  get  into  it.   Basically  what  we  were  talking  about  was 
people  learning  from  other  people,  and  there  weren't  any  other 
campuses  that  we  knew  of  that  were  doing  anything.   So  we  were 
learning  by  doing.   Being  treated  as  a  child,  being  treated  as  if 
I  couldn't  make  decisions,  being  treated  as  if  I  needed  to  have 
somebody  do  everything  for  me  made  me  very,  very  leery  of  doing 
that  in  terms  of  these  kinds  of  programs.   It  was  really  important 
that  the  student  was  in  charge.   It  was  the  student's  life.   It 
was  the  student's  decisions,  and  the  consequences  belong  to  the 
student.   That  was  what  was  going  on. 

O'Hara:   I'm  in  awe  of  the  moment  in  history  when  all  these  things  come 

together.   And  some  more  things  did  happen  almost  simultaneously 
elsewhere.   I  still  think  it's  phenomenal. 


Creation  of  Handicapped  Opportunity  Program  For  Education  (HOPE) 


O'Hara:   You  evolved  a  program  then,  for  handicapped  student  services,  in 
1969.   Was  it  at  that  same  time  that  the  request  for  proposals 
came  out  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  [USOE]? 

Bryan:   Right.   In  April  of  1970  the  requests  for  proposals  were 

distributed  to  the  campuses,  and  I  got  mine  from  Dean  Better  about 
ten  days  before  the  deadline.   I  think  they  just  passed  it  on  as  a 
token  thing,  but  we  were  determined  that  we  were  going  to  make  use 
of  it  because  it  looked  like  ways  to  address  some  of  the  issues 
with  the  needs  assessment  that  we  hadn't  been  able  to  address. 
There  were  only  ten  days  or  so  to  get  the  proposal  together  and 
get  it  filed.   One  of  the  first  things  that  had  to  happen  was  a 
meeting  with  EOP--the  campus  Educational  Opportunity  Program— 
which  was  also  a  target  for  this  federal  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
Special  Services  for  Disadvantaged  Students  in  Institutions  of 
Higher  Education.   That  was  the  name  of  the  granting  source. 

EOF  students--in  terms  of  being  poor,  ethnic  minority 
students—would  theoretically  be  a  part  of  that,  so  one  of  the 
things  that  happened  in  the  early  stages  of  the  proposal 
development  was  that  we  met  with  EOF.   They  decided  that  they 
would  allow  us  to  put  together  a  proposal  exclusively  for  what  we 
called  physically  disadvantaged  students—students  who  had 
disabilities  and  who  were  handicapped  by  them.   That's  the  way  I 
addressed  it. 

O'Hara:   You  mean  EOF  wasn't  going  to  submit  a  proposal  at  all  that  year? 
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Bryan: 

O'Hara: 

Bryan: 

O'Hara: 
Bryan: 


O'Hara: 
Bryan: 


That's  right. 
How  generous . 

And  I  don't  know  that  they  ever  did. 
time  I  left  in  1973. 


They  didn't  do  it  by  the 


Do  you  recall  the  major  components  of  your  proposal  and  what  you 
were  hoping  to  achieve  with  federal  funding? 

Yes.   Some  things  along  that  line,  that—as  part  of  the  needs 
assessment,  there  were  unmet  needs  that  were  part  of  my  experience 
and  part  of  other  students'  experience.   That's  kind  of  the  thing 
we  wanted  to  put  into  the  proposal,  and  the  things  that  were 
allowable  under  the  RFP  [Request  for  Proposal] .   They  emphasized 
academic  support  and  counseling.  As  a  result  of  that  we 
emphasized  the  nature  of  the  barriers  to  the  university,  to 
admissions  —  it  was  just  darn  difficult  to  be  a  qualified  applicant 
to  the  university  if  you  were  a  quadriplegic,  because  the 
university  had  a  rather  formal- -what  were  fondly  called  the  A  to  F 
requirements:  certain  subject  matter,  certain  specifics- 
laboratory  science,  foreign  language,  various  things  like  that. 

Over  and  over  again,  we  would  find  students  who  were 
talented,  who  had  ability,  but  because  of  their  disability-related 
experience,  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  meet  those  subject 
requirements.   In  those  days  there  was  no  required  provision  to 
mainstream  secondary  students;  they  just  weren't  allowed  to  take 
them.   Or  they  were  in  schools  like  the  one  that  I  was  almost  sent 
to  in  Los  Angeles,  where  they  were  not  accredited  by  universities, 
so  grades  you  made  there  wouldn't  matter  anyway.  And  there 
weren't  really  community  college  alternatives.   Community 
colleges—or  junior  colleges,  as  they  called  them  in  those  days- 
did  not  have  developed  programs  for  disabled  students  either. 

Transportation  was  a  problem. 

Transportation  was  an  issue.   In  terms  of  getting  access  to 
community  colleges  and— you  know,  my  experience  at  Orange  Coast, 
as  a  junior  college,  was  relatively  unique  in  the  sense  that—the 
small  junior  colleges  had  the  ability  to  respond  to  individuals. 
I'm  not  saying  that  I'm  the  only  one  for  whom  this  happened,  I'm 
just  saying  that  the  small  junior  colleges  had  the  ability  to 
respond  to  individuals.   For  example,  my  junior  college  had  dorms. 
Those  dorms  weren't  even  close  to  being  accessible,  but  they  threw 
up  a  ramp  in  order  to  make  it  accessible  to  me,  and  they  didn't 
throw  up  any  barriers  in  my  way  to  my  living  there.   They  didn't 
throw  obstacles  up  just  because  I  needed  an  attendant.   They 
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didn't  question  about  whether  I  would  be  able  to  get  out  in  case 
there  was  a  fire.   That  kind  of  stuff  with  the  big  institutions 
became  a  problem  later  when  people  were  being  much  more  liability 
conscious . 

In  any  case,  somehow  I  got  through  the  system  and  we  were 
looking  for  ways  to  allow  other  people  in,  because  I  was  admitted 
by  special  action,  they  waived  the  things  on  the  basis  of  my  test 
scores.  Among  the  things  that  we  wanted  to  do  then  were  to  create 
a  program  for  that  purpose—and  the  program  name  was  Handicapped 
Opportunity  Program  for  Education  [HOPE].   It  was  an  EOP-style 
program  for  physically  handicapped  students,  and  what  we  were 
hoping  to  do  in  that  initially—in  terms  of  plans— was  to  try  to 
address  some  of  the  academic  and  counseling  needs  of  the  students 
who  were  on  the  campus ,  but  also  to  increase  the  numbers  of  the 
students  on  the  campus  by  providing  academic  and  counseling 
support  to  those  who  were  admitted  by  special  action.   As  part  of 
that  we  got  commitments  for  slots  for  special  action,  so  we  were 
not  competing  with  other  entities  on  the  campus. 

O'Hara:   You  mean  administration- 
Bryan:   The  campus  entities— we  were  part  of  the  administration.   It's 
significant  that  we're  talking  about  the  Department  of  Special 
Services  on  campus,  but  at  the  same  time  the  university  had  a 
maximum  number  of  waivers  that  they  allowed— 4  percent  of  the 
enrollment  in  those  days,  I  believe— and  those  were  competed  for 
by  the  athletic  department,  by  anybody  who  was  looking  for  gifted 
and  talented  people.   So  there  was  kind  of  a  turf  war  over  that 
kind  of  thing.   We  won  our  slots,  and  then  what  we  did  was  to  take 
the  special  services  grant  and  use  it  to  fund  academic  and  special 
kinds  of  support  for  students. 

The  basic  ideas  behind  the  proposal  anyway  were  that  this 
would  be  an  EOF  for  physically  disadvantaged  students  and  that  we 
would  have  special  services  to  overcome  the  handicaps  arising  from 
those  disabilities. 

O'Hara:   Did  that  include  things  like  readers  for  visually  impaired 
students,  or  did  you  already  have  a  program  for  that? 

Bryan:   No. 

O'Hara:   You  didn't  have  visually  impaired  students  at  that  time? 

Bryan:   We  had  visually  impaired  students.   Those  students  came  with 

reader  budgets  from  the  Department  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 
Those  things  that  we  later  came  to  call  auxiliary  services -- 
readers  and  notetakers  and  those  kinds  of  things --were  part  of  the 
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sponsorship  from  DVR  at  the  time.   In  our  proposal  we  did  not 
include  those  kinds  of  things.  We  included  tutoring,  we  included 
special  things  related  to  educational  materials — acquisition  of 
educational  materials  for  studying  independently  and  so  on.   But 
just  in  the  same  way  that  those  of  us  who  had  grants  for  attendant 
care  had  our  own  system  for  paying  for  that,  blind  students  did 
too. 

O'Hara:   Let  me  ask  about  tutoring.  Would  a  student  need  a  tutor  in  order 
to  make  up  for  past  disadvantages  that  you  had  been  referring  to 
before? 

Bryan:   Not  necessarily.   Basically  what  we  wanted  to  do  was  to  say, 

"Okay.   You're  admitted,  you  haven't  had  courses  in  these  certain 
areas"--this  was  all  individualized  in  terms  of  the  students--"We 
have  tutoring  available  in  case  you  need  it,  if  you're  taking  this 
course  and  you  haven't  had  anything  in  high  school  related  to 
this.   We  can  provide  you  with  tutorial  assistance  if  that  is 
needed."   It  was  a  resource  option  that  the  student  had.   We 
funded  it.   Again,  the  student  was  responsible  in  the  sense  that 
if  they  flunked  the  course,  they  flunked  the  course.   If  they 
didn't  use  this  tutoring  then  that  was  a  decision  they  made.   They 
had  to  deal  with  that.   That  was  the  way  we  did  it. 

O'Hara:   Did  you  have  a  tutor  referral  service,  or  did  the  student  find 
their  own  tutor? 

Bryan:   We  hired  the  tutors.   We  hired  and  trained  the  tutors,  and  we  used 
those  tutors  for  other  things.   Essentially  they  were  student 
staff.   We  would  assign  them  to  research  some  aspects  of  resource 
issues,  for  example,  recreation  and  things  like  that;  things  that 
we  wanted  to  know  more  about. 

O'Hara:   Anything  else  in  that  grant  proposal? 

Bryan:   Yes.   First  of  all,  we  submitted  a  grant  proposal  for 

approximately  $40,000.   It  was  to  supplement  what  Handicapped 
Services  was  doing.  What  it  was  supposed  to  do  was  fund  a 
counselor—we  had  rehab  counseling  back  then—and  add  that  staff 
component,  add  some  part-time  staff  related  to  academic  and 
tutorial.   It  was  not  a  very  large  grant,  but  it  was  designed  to 
supplement  what  we  were  doing  so  that  we  could  take  more  chances 
with  realistic  expectations  of  success  for  students  who  we 
assessed  as  having  good  potential  but  not  meeting  the  standard 
criteria. 

It  wasn't  just  that  the  student  was  academically 
disadvantaged.   In  my  mind  there  were  physical  and  social 
disadvantages  that  disabled  people  came  In  with,  particularly  if 
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you  had  some  circumstances  that  affected  the  way  that  you  lived 
your  life.   We've  already  talked  about  problems  qualifying  for  UC 
with  the  lack  of  opportunity  at  feeder  schools.   But  talking  about 
students  living  in  a  competitive  environment,  we  felt  that  they 
needed  support  to  adapt  to  a  competitive  environment  in  terms  of 
living  that  way.   When  you  can't  afford  for  your  chair  to  break 
down  and  for  you  to- -in  those  days  the  medical  equipment  supply 
places  took  your  wheelchair  from  you  and  gave  it  back  to  you  three 
weeks  later.  What  in  the  world  were  you  going  to  do  in  terms  of 
maintaining  your  student  status  if  you  depended  on  that  chair  for 
mobility?   It  was  ridiculous.   It  wasn't  designed  around  a 
competitive  environment. 

Similarly  with  health  issues  and  similarly  with  a  number  of 
other  things.   Things  get  in  the  way — financially,  bureaucratic 
hassles.  You're  supposed  to  take  a  day  off  and  go  down  there  and 
deal  with  it?  Well,  that  has  some  consequences  that  other 
students  don't  have.   The  traditional  student  doesn't  have  those 
same  kinds  of  things,  so  it's  a  disadvantage  for  students.   We  saw 
those  students  as  being  disadvantaged. 

Another  clear  form  of  disadvantage  was  that  there  was  a 
tremendous  lack  of  successful  role  models  until  these  programs 
brought  people  together  so  that  people  could  see  that  other  people 
were  succeeding.   It  seemed  to  me  that  we  were  all  relatively 
isolated  from  one  other  in  terms  of  seeing  what  was  possible  and 
learning  from  each  other. 

Most  of  us  didn't  have  a  lot  of  experience  in  communicating 
about  our  living  needs—telling  people  what  we  needed  or  being 
very  effective  in  terms  of  being  precise—and  students  have  to 
learn  that.   That  was  what  we  were  doing  on  the  campus;  this  is 
what  we  mean  by  independent  living,  really.   It  isn't  realistic  to 
have  somebody  come  in  the  entry  gate  and  learn  all  these  things  on 
their  own  and  succeed  at  the  same  time  without  some  form  of 
support.   These  are  some  of  the  examples.   In  terms  of  the  issues 
about  financial  aid  from  bureaucracy,  in  terms  of  how  to  advocate 
for  yourself,  how  to  effectively  preserve  your  rights  in  those 
cases,  that  was  another  need  that  we  tried  to  address  with  this. 
People  had  handicaps  in  terms  of  their  ability  to  write;  we  looked 
for  alternative  ways  for  them  to  do  that,  with  the  instructors. 

Other  forms  of  disadvantage  were,  of  course,  things  that  you 
and  I  know  well,  but  there  were  the  social  consequences  of 
disability:  the  sense  of  being  treated  as  an  inferior,  asexual 
non-person.  We're  talking  1970  here,  in  which  most  people  in  that 
environment  had  never  encountered  anybody  with  a  disability 
before,  and  so  those  students  there  were  being  confronted  with 
social  attitudes  that  would  wear  them  down  and  discourage  them  if 
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they  didn't  have  some  form  of  support,  some  way  to  voice  their — or 
even  laugh  at  it  with  other  people.  We  as  individuals  develop 
ways  to  cope  with  that.   But  to  be  isolated  and  not  be  able  to  do 
it  and  not  be  able  to  talk  to  anybody  about  it,  or  to  try  to  talk 
to  a  more  therapeutic  psychologist,  just  wasn't  the  same  as  those 
people  who  had  peerness  as  experience. 

I  think  that  another  way  in  which  students  were 
disadvantaged  as  they  came  in  was  that  they  needed  access  to 
specialized  equipment  for  learning  and  for  living,  and  that  stuff 
not  only  had  to  be  there  but  it  also  had  to  be  maintained  quickly. 

O'Hara:   Can  you  give  a  couple  of  examples? 

Bryan:    Sure.   Using  a  mechanical  lift  in  terms  of  getting  in  and  out  of 
bed.   A  wheelchair  is  an  example,  but  we've  already  used  that. 
How  about  things  like  braillers  and  tape  recorders?  The  tools 
that  become  so  important  because  they're  the  alternative  ways  in 
which  we  do  things.   It's  not  that  they're  toys;  they're  really 
critical  in  terms  of  succeeding- -and  when  you're  talking  about  a 
day  and  age  where  there  were  no  quick  solutions  to  those  problems 
and  where  people  didn't  understand  that  we're  talking  about  a 
competitive  environment  where  hours  matter,  we  had  to  basically 
build  it  into  the  program  so  that  we  could  address  those  things 
and  substitute  another  tape  recorder,  substitute  another  brailler, 
help  the  person  acquire  the  options  so  that  they  could  keep  going. 

Students  needed  to  learn  how  to  do  that  when  they  left  this 
campus  and  moved  into  the  next  competitive  world  where  they  went 
to,  whether  that  was  graduate  school  or  whether  that  was  a  Bank  of 
America  or  wherever  they  were  going  to  work,  they  were  going  to 
have  to  do  the  same  kinds  of  things  and  they  were  going  to  have  to 
orchestrate  it  themselves.   Those  were  the  fundamental  assumptions 
about  what  we  were  doing. 

O'Hara:   Were  electric  typewriters-- just  as  an  aside—used  by  the  students 
at  that  point? 

Bryan:   Some  people  used  them,  but  I  don't  remember  us  doing  anything  with 
them. 

O'Hara:   Were  students  more  likely  to  dictate  their  papers  to  a  secretary? 
Bryan:   Yes. 


Bryans  at  50th  wedding  anniversary,  June  1984.   From  the  left:  Guy  (brother), 
Donna  (sister),  Joel,  Jack  (father),  Margaret  (mother),  and  Kirsten  (sister). 


Peerness;  UC  Riverside/UC  Berkeley  Connection 


O'Hara:   I  had  a  question  about  that  "peerness."  In  a  sense,  did  you 
consider  yourself  a  peer  of  the  students? 

Bryan:   Yes,  I  did.   It's  hard  for  me  to  put  myself  back  there  now,  to  put 
my  feelings  back  in  1969  and  1970.   But  it's  clear  to  me  that  I 
felt  we  had  a  kinship  in  the  sense  of  dealing  with  common 
experiences.   I'm  not  sure  that  all  students,  even  many  students, 
could  relate  to  me  because  of  my  formality.   I  was  dressed  in  a 

I  was  an  administrator.   I  was  the  assistant  dean 
So  there  was  a  gap  in  terms  of  peerness,  but  on  the 


suit  and  tie 
of  students. 


other  hand  I  was  a  role  model.   But  we  also  could  be  in  the  same 
group  and  talk  about  the  same  kinds  of  things,  and  I  could  talk  to 
them  about  what  I  do  when  people  do  this  or  that. 

O'Hara:   I  wondered  if  you  had  peers  at  that  time,  and  that  experience  that 
they  were  having. 

Bryan:    I'm  not  sure  what  you  mean. 

O'Hara:   The  students  were  coming  together  out  of  their  isolation,  and  I 
just  wondered  if  you  yourself  had  had  that  experience  or  were 
having  that  experience  with  peers. 

Bryan:    Up  until  now  what  I've  described  is  what  we've  put  into  the 

proposal,  what  we  were  trying  to  do.  When  we  were  funded,  I  think 
we  found  out  in  June  of  1970,  and  at  the  same  time  we  found  out 
that  there  were  two  other  campuses  that  were  funded  for  special 
services  for  physically  handicapped  students.   One  was  UC  Berkeley 
and  the  other  was  the  University  of  Arizona  in  Tucson.   So  in  July 
of  1970  Mary  Jo  and  I  went  up  to  Berkeley  and  we  went  to  the 
Cowell  project.   PDSP  had  just  been  funded,  but  they  didn't  have  a 
place  yet.   I  remember  meeting  John  Hessler  and  Ed  Roberts,  maybe 
Don  Lorence--I'm  not  sure—but  I  met  people  there.   I  spent  an 
afternoon  at  Cowell  with  that  group. 

O'Hara:   Were  they  living  there? 

Bryan:   Yes.   I  believe  so.   In  August,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  put 

together  a  conference  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  and  Mary  Jo  and  I 
drove  there.   We  went  through  the  University  of  Arizona,  and  I 
visited  and  met  Kent  Kloepping,  who  became  director  there—he 
wasn't  then.   He  is  also  a  person  who  has  personal  experience  with 
disability.   I  interviewed  counselors  for  my  position  and  hired 
somebody  from  there. 

O'Hara:   From  Arizona? 
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Bryan:   From  Arizona,  right.  And  then  I  went  on  to  New  Orleans.   We 
picked  up  John  Hessler  from  the  airport  and  the  assistant 
director,  Michael  Fuss.   I  spent  most  of  that  conference  with 
John.   John  and  I  became  good  friends.   That  was  the  beginning  of 
our  friendship,  and  then  I  had  a  peer.   Then  I  had  somebody  where 
we  could  relate  to  what  it  was  to  be  responsible  for  the  programs, 
in  addition  to  having  lived  the  experience. 

There  were  more  steps.   In  November  the  counselor  that  I 
hired—we  were  having  problems  in  our  project,  and  I  got  Ed 
Roberts  as  a  USOE- funded  consultant  to  come  down.   He  lived  with 
me  in  my  living  room  for  three  weeks,  evaluating  the  program  and 
there  I  had  another  peer.   He  had  some  important  suggestions  to 
make.   And  then  in  January  of  1971  he  went  to  work  for  me  and 
worked  at  UCR  from  January  to  July  of  '71.   During  that  time,  of 
course,  the  connections  between  UC  Berkeley  and  UC  Riverside  were 
strongly  formed. 

Up  until  the  grant  was  funded  in  June  and  that  list  came 
out,  I  didn't  know  about  those  guys,  I  didn't  know  about  the 
efforts  that  were  going  on  in  Berkeley.   I  had  many  conversations 
with  John  and  some  with  Ed  where  I  just  really  felt  it  was 
validating-- 

I* 

O'Hara:   You  were  talking  about  feeling  validated  by  hearing  that  other 

programs  were  establishing  somewhat  the  same  services  or  concepts? 

Bryan:   No,  no.   My  point's  different  than  that.  My  point  to  John  and  to 
Ed  was  that  here  at  the  same  time—and  I'm  talking  specifically 
about  Berkeley  and  about  UC  Riverside— here  we  were  separate  and 
independent,  we  evolved  programs  that  had  wheelchair  repair  and  a 
number  of  things  that  were  very,  very  similar  to  one  another.   I 
thought  we  agreed  that  that  was  really  validating  in  the  sense  of 
saying  that  these  were  the  true  needs,  and  if  you  turn  people 
loose  in  terms  of  addressing  the  true  needs,  they  come  up  with 
very  similar  things.   That  was  what  I  was  trying  to  say. 

O'Hara:   What  about  Kent  Kloepping's  program?  Did  you  follow  it  enough  to 

know  if  it  was  similar?  Did  he  use  the  same- 
Bryan:   His  program  was  also  an  on-campus  program.   It  arose  out  of  the 

school  that  produced  rehabilitation  counseling.   It  was  out  of  the 
Department  of  Counseling.  As  I  came  to  know  it  later,  it  became 
more  and  more  like  what  Berkeley  and  Riverside  had.   But  in  the 
initial  stages  it  was  quite  different,  it  seemed  to  me.   Berkeley 
and  Riverside  were  different,  too.  We  are  maybe  getting  ahead  of 
ourselves,  because  at  this  point  in  time  we're  really  talking 
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about  just  the  beginnings  in  the  program.   The  programs  evolved. 
But  in  those  initial  stages,  in  that  first  six  months,  I  can 
remember  visiting  the  PDSP  office  at  Berkeley  and  it  being  off- 
campus  and  it  being  on  the  second  floor  of  a  building  with  this 
incredibly  long  ramp. 

O'Hara:   A  horrible  ramp. 

Bryan:    I'm  not  being  critical- -it  was  not  an  institutional  program;  it 
was  a  community  program,  basically.   That's  what  it  felt  like. 
Zona  Roberts  served  lunch!   Students  came  there  and  got  lunch.   I 
mean,  it  was  a  very  different  program  than  mine;  I've  described 
myself  as  wearing  a  suit  and  tie  and  so  on.   The  way  I  succeeded 
was  by  playing  the  game  with  the  campus.   So  I  had  to  kind  of  be 
an  administrator  and  at  the  same  time  a  peer.   I  found  that 
sometimes  difficult  to  do,  in  the  sense  of  some  decisions  you  make 
you  don't  like.   Sometimes  I  got  real  tired  of  being  either  a 
professional  or  a  peer.   It's  a  very,  very  intense  experience. 
But  you  asked  me  about  peers;  I  could  make  contact  with  John,  talk 
with  Ed,  and  those  guys  had  different  perspectives  and  we  lived 
and  worked  in  different  environments.   But  there  was  something 
that  we  had  in  common  that  helped  with  that  process. 


HOPE  Services  and  Role  as  a  Pioneer 


O'Hara:   Going  back  to  your  proposal,  was  it  funded? 

Bryan:   Yes.   As  I  meant  to  say,  we  were  funded  for  almost  $40,000  for 
that  supplement,  and  our  proposal  was  to  work  with  the  thirty- 
three  students  that  were  already  on  the  campus  and  another  thirty 
students  who  would  be  new,  incoming  students. 

Something  important  that  I  haven't  said  was  that  the  special 
services  were  for  disadvantaged  students  in  institutions  of  higher 
education.   The  emphasis  was  that  you  were  not  supposed  to 
recruit.   Those  students  were  not  eligible  for  the  program  until 
they  were  admitted  to  the  campus .  At  that  point  you  could  do 
things --we  had  a  summer  program,  and  once  they  were  admitted  we 
would  bring  them  in.  We'd  have  a  summer  residential  program  and 
do  things  like  that.  But  the  preparation  for  that,  you  had  to 
find  some  other  way  to  do  it.  Otherwise  we  were  using  federal 
money  to  do  it.   So  that's  one  of  the  big  advantages  of  having 
university- funded  handicapped  services  program  and  the  Handicapped 
Opportunity  Program  for  Education,  Project  HOPE--I  think  the 
name's  a  little  corny  now,  but  I  was  basically  looking  for  an  EOP- 
style  acronym. 


A3 


O'Hara: 


Bryan: 


O'Hara: 


Bryan: 


O'Hara: 


Again,  in  today's  world  we  have  different  notions  of  what's 
politically  correct  and  so  on  in  terms  of  uses  of  words,  but  my 
uses  of  those  words  were  fairly  consistent  over  time,  and  just 
because  you  had  a  disability  didn't  mean  you  were  handicapped— 
that  disability  was  sort  of  a  medical  condition  or  set  of 
circumstances,  and  the  consequences—if  they  were  disadvantaging 
in  your  environment --was  the  handicap.  At  that  point  you  were 
handicapped.   You  could  cure  the  handicap;  you  couldn't  change  the 
disability. 


Could  you  give  a  concrete  example  of  that? 
simple? 


Just  something 


Sure.   If  you've  got  the  resources—attendant  care  and  so  on—you 
can  have  a  diagnosis  as  quadriplegic  and  not  be  handicapped  in 
your  life,  because  you  have  all  the  options  that  many  other  people 
had.   So  you're  not  disadvantaged  in  terms  of  access  to  things. 
You  can  remove  that.   So  we  were  talking  about  those  people  with 
disabilities  who  were  handicapped  in  their  opportunities  for 
education. 

Do  you  think  that  you  might  have  been  the  only  institution  of 
higher  education  at  that  point  that  had  a  program  that  had  some 
funding  from  the  institution?  That's  a  very  long  question.   I 
guess  what  I'm  asking  was  if  it  was  unusual  for  a  university  to 
fund  a  program? 

There  was  one  other  program,  but  they  were  not  involved  in  special 
services.   The  University  of  Illinois,  Champaign-Urbana,  had  a 
regional  campus— the  notion  of  making  one  place  sort  of  the  place 
where  if  you  had  a  disability  you  would  go  and  train.   Tim  Nugent 
was  the  director  in  those  days,  and  he's  kind  of  legendary  in  one 
sense.   Here  again,  in  1969  when  I  contacted  that  program  and 
found  out  that  they  would  not  take  somebody  who  needed  attendant 
care  in  terms  of  their  residence  halls--!  mean,  there  wasn't  any 
program  for  students  needing  attendants  yet.   From  my  point  of 
view,  it's  one  thing  to  have  that,  or  for  UCLA  to  have  done  a  lot 
of  work  with  the  veterans  after  World  War  II,  and  then  to  come  up 
with  bureaucratic  barriers  like  that  is  ludicrous.   From  my 
vantage  point  in  those  days  1970— until  I  found  out  about  Berkeley 
and  the  University  of  Arizona  there  weren't  any  programs  for 
quads,  period. 

I  don't  think  that  the  original  PDSP  had  any  university  funding. 
I  think  it  was  all  Office  of  Education  to  start  with.  And  so 
Riverside  might  have  been  the  first  to  have  institutional  support. 
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Bryan: 


O'Hara: 


We  existed  before  the  Trio  money  existed, 
element. 


That's  the  essential 


How  many  of  those  thirty- three  students  were  wheelchair  users? 
Were  most  of  them? 


Bryan:   No,  I  wouldn't  say  most  of  them.   Twelve,  maybe.  I'd  have  to  look 
up  in  my  records  in  terms  of  the  second  year,  but  I  know  there 
were  twelve  in  69- "70.   Maybe  twenty  in  1970- '71,  the  first 
project  year. 

O'Hara:   Were  many  of  them  of  the  level  of  a  quadriplegic  in  terms  of 
function  and  needing  attendants? 

Bryan:   Yes.   A  number  were  paraplegics  who  were  handicapped,  despite  the 
tremendous  ability  of  paraplegics — I'm  always  amazed  at  what  those 
guys  can  do.  We're  still  talking  about  days  in  which  there 
weren't  campuses  in  which  you  could  really  find  a  relatively 
barrier-free  existence.   Those  other  reasons  I've  already 
described  in  terms  of  the  disadvantages  of  having  a  disability  on 
campus,  even  though  you've  got  strong  arms.   I  came  to  learn  that 
quite  a  few  people  had  circumstances  that  needed  to  be  addressed 
by  the  programs,  for  example,  social,  financial,  wheelchair  repair 
barriers. 


O'Hara: 
Bryan: 


O'Hara: 


Bryan: 


One  part  of  the  experience  there  was  that  I  had  many  schools 
send  people  to  visit.   You  asked  me  at  one  point  if  I  felt  like  I 
might  be  a  pioneer,  and  I  didn't  think  of  myself  as—that  word 
wasn't  there,  but  we  were  certainly  ahead.   I  felt  we  were  ahead, 
and  we  were  helping  community  colleges  and  four-year  colleges,  and 
at  least  a  couple  times  a  week  we  would  be  sending  out  packets  of 
stuff  about  what  we  were  doing. 

How  did  people  hear  about  you? 

We  did  publicity.   We  used  the  handicapped  services  money  to  do 
outreach  in  order  to  increase  the  enrollment  of  students  with 
disabilities.   We  put  together  a  brochure  that  told  them  how  to 
apply  and  what  the  options  were  and  the  resources  and  how  to 
contact  us  and  stuff  like  that.   And  we  had  public  service 
announcements . 


So  with  the  university  funding  you  could  recruit, 
understand  you? 


Is  that  how  I 


We  could  spend  university  money  on  things  that—I  mean,  what  we 
tried  to  do  was  to  manage  it  in  such  a  way  that  if  you  couldn't 
spend  federal  money  on  it  you  could  spend  university  money  so  to 
make  each  service  fund  more  effective.  Anyway,  we  put  together 
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brochures  and  things  like  that  that  were  clearly  outreach  and 
probably  not  allowable  by  USOE,  and  we  funded  them  out  of 
university  money. 

There  weren't  any  sources  of  help  anywhere  either.   I 
remember  one  case,  for  example,  where  we  were  working  with  a  blind 
student  who  used  a  guide  dog  on  the  campus  in  an  effort  to  provide 
some  orientation.   What  we  did  was  to  assign  a  student  to  him,  and 
asked  them  to  write  it  up  [the  orientation  experience] .   We  got  to 
know  the  campus  better  and  better  in  terms  of  that  process,  by 
learning  from  the  students  that  we  worked  with.   There  was  no  one 
to  tell  us  how  to  do  it.   You  just  learn  by  doing.   In  that  sense 
everything  was  full  of  adventure  and  it  was  just  so  neat  to  be 
learning  at  that  stage  and  in  developing  something  like  a  three- 
dimensional  campus  map.   We  were  learning  from  each  other  what  was 
important  and  maybe  coming  up  with  some  common  solutions.   And 
then  other  people  came  and  would  see  that  and  they  would  take 
those  away  with  them.   We  were  just  in  the  right  place  at  the 
right  time  to  address  those  problems  first. 

O'Hara:  It  must  have  had  something  to  do  with,  as  we've  talked  about 
before—at  all  of  these  programs,  especially  Riverside  and 
Berkeley—the  personalities  of  the  leaders.   Yourself,  for 
example.   Your  openness  to  letting  students  describe  the  problems 
and  your  intuition.   Somehow  that's  got  to  be  a  very  important 
factor. 

Bryan:   Yes,  I  think  that  is.   It  doesn't  seem  that  remarkable  though,  in 
the  sense  of  my  having  been  a  student  there  and  having  had 
experience.  What's  more  remarkable  is  that  the  campus 
administration  created  a  department  with  me  at  the  head.   They 
gave  me  money  to  do  the  things,  and  the  needs  assessment  that  we 
did  we  distributed  throughout  the  campus ,  we  followed  it  up  a 
couple  years  later  in  terms  of  a  progress  report,  in  terms  of  what 
things  were  addressed,  what  things  were  not.  We  communicated  in 
terms  of  the  whole  campus.   I  was  a  part  of  the  campus.   It  wasn't 
like  the  Berkeley  situation  where  they  were  off  campus  and  had 
sort  of  a  worried  overseer  somewhere  [laughs]  up  in  the 
administration. 

O'Hara:   You  were  a  very  respected  member  of  the  administration  at 

Riverside.   Probably  a  very  important  difference  [chuckles]. 

Were  there  any  other  outside  factors?   I  guess  when  I  keep 
saying  it's  so  remarkable  I'm  looking  at  hundreds  of  years  of 
history  really  overturning  almost  overnight.   To  me  it's  somewhat 
dependent  on  the  persons  involved  and  the  qualities  we've  talked 
about.   Historically  this  just  isn't  the  way  disabled  people  have 
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been  treated.  And  it's  different  now  because  of  a  certain  few 
people  in  the  late  sixties  and  seventies. 

Bryan:   You  know,  I  never  had  that  perspective.   I  was  a  person  put  in  a 
place  in  a  set  of  circumstances,  with  a  set  of  needs,  and  a 
passion,  and  I  did  everything  I  could.   And  I  did  it  with  other 
people.   "With"  became  the  all- important  part  of  it.   We  found  out 
about  other  people;  there  were  links.   But  it  was  a  campus 
program,  and  in  one  sense—before  we're  finished  here  we  should 
talk  about  what  the  limitations  were  for  a  campus  program. 


Consequences  of  Being  Part  of  the  Establishment 


Bryan:   There  were  differences  between  the  UCR  and  the  Berkeley  programs. 
O'Hara:   And  what  were  they?  You've  mentioned  some  of  them. 

Bryan:   Right.   For  one  thing,  the  UCR  campus  was  on  the  edge  of  town  in 
1969--things  have  changed  since  then  [chuckles] --growth.   It  was 
on  the  edge  of  town,  whereas  I  perceived  that  the  Berkeley  campus 
and  the  Berkeley  program  was  in  the  midst  of  the  community.   I 
think  that  made  some  differences  in  terms  of  housing.   I  was  an 
insider  in  terms  of  the  institution.   The  program  came  from  the 
inside  of  the  campus,  whereas  the  way  I  perceived  Berkeley  was 
that  it  was  more  an  outsider  mentality. 

O'Hara:   I  think  you're  right. 

Bryan:   We  evolved  in  different  ways.   The  campus  didn't  know  what  to  do 
with  PDSP  [laughter];  that's  what  it  looked  like  to  me. 

O'Hara:   You're  probably  right.   In  fact,  I  know  you're  right. 

Bryan:   The  traditions  of  political  change  at  Berkeley  were  different.   We 
didn't  have  traditions  of  political  change  at  Riverside.   But  we 
didn't  need  to  because  we  didn't  have  to  do  anything  radical  in 
order  for  the  program  to  have  evolved  and  to  have  its  genesis.   I 
keep  mentioning  Dean  Better,  but  I  think  basically  he  became- -in 
my  retrospective—convinced  that  the  campus  could  gain  a  lot  by 
doing  what  it  needed  to  do  back  in  1963--becoming  barrier-free-- 
and  he  bought  into  that.  And  then  he  helped  me  make  it  happen. 

O'Hara:   So  as  far  as  Riverside  and  you  and  Dean  Better  were  concerned, 

things  like  the  other  protest  movements,  the  Free  Speech  Movement, 
anti-Vietnam  war—which  the  Berkeley  disabled  population  claimed 
was  influential  on  them—do  I  hear  you  saying  correctly  that  it 
really  had  no  particular  impact  on  Riverside? 
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Bryan:   It  was  not  a  pressure,  it  was  not  a  wind  in  our  sails.   No.   What 
was  important  was  that  we  had  people  there  with  disabilities  who, 
if  they  wanted  to  be  a  part  of  whatever  demonstrations  were 
happening  on  the  campus,  they  could- -because  it  was  barrier- free 
[chuckles].   But  it  wasn't  our  program  that  was  doing  anything. 

O'Hara:   Just  as  an  aside:  were  there  demonstrations  on  campus? 
Bryan:   Yes,  there  were  occasionally. 

Another  difference  between  the  two  campuses  was  that 
Riverside  was  focused  on  school,  whereas  I  felt  it  was  a  broader 
community  focus  at  PDSP.   Let  me  give  you  an  example.   Our  office 
had  traditional  hours:  eight  to  five,  Monday  through  Friday.   We 
had  staff  that  were  on  call  in  the  evenings,  and  we  staffed  a 
resident  assistant,  a  disabled  student,  in  the  dorms  to  be  there. 
We  did  other  things  outside  of  the  eight  to  five,  Monday  through 
Friday,  but  it  wasn't  ten  A.M.  to  ten  P.M.  six  days  a  week.   That 
was  a  Berkeley  thing. 

O'Hara:   When  you  say  "community"  you  mean  it  encompassed  a  little  more  of 
the  social  life  of  students? 

Bryan:   No.   I  felt  like  we  were  more  focused  on--I  mean,  we  were  on  the 
campus,  the  campus  was  on  the  edge  of  the  community,  on  the  edge 
of  town,  so  we  didn't  have  lots  of  ongoing  contact  with  people 
with  disabilities  who  were  in  the  community  and  who  were  not 
students.   We  were  centered  on  the  campus  and  we  were  focused  on 
campus  things .   We  did  things  together  that  we  could  do  with  the 
Trio  project  or  we  could  do  as  representatives  of  the  campus.  But 
any  political  action  that  I  took  I  had  to  get  cleared  because  I 
was  a  part  of  the  administration.   So  there  were  issues.   One  of 
the  things  that  we  fought  was  the  definition  of  what  a  "family" 
was  under  HUD  [Housing  and  Urban  Development]  regulations  for  low- 
income  housing  off  campus.   There  was  low- income  housing  around 
the  outside  of  campus,  but  a  quadriplegic  who  used  an  attendant 
was  not  considered  a  family  by  HUD,  and  basically  they  were  being 
excluded  from  subsidized  housing  as  a  result  of  their  physical 
need.   We  could  try  to  address  those  kinds  of  things  from  within 
the  institution  associated  with  it.  But  we  couldn't  represent  the 
University  of  California  to  change  HUD. 

Oh,  I  have  another  example:  we  had  conscientious  objectors 
[CD's],  a  CO  program  where  CD's  could  serve  their  commitment  to 
the  country  by  being  attendants  to  disabled  students.   But  as  part 
of  that  I  had  to  get  approval  for  CO's  to  live  in  the  dorms.   So 
we're  talking  about  nonstudents  living  in  dormitory  space.   Later 
there  were  issues  about  whether--!  mean,  we  had  to  come  up  with 


campus  identification  so  that  those  folks  weren't  harassed  by  the 
police  for  being  on  campus . 

O'Hara:   Why  would  the  CO's  need  to  live  in  the  dorms? 
Bryan:   Because  the  students  had  to  live  in  the  dorms. 
O'Hara:   The  CO's  were  live- in  attendants? 

Bryan:   What  we  worked  out  was  a  room  here  for  the  student,  a  room  next 
door  for  the  CO,  and  a  buzzer  in  between.   Somebody  was  involved 
in  putting  the  student  to  bed,  somebody  was  involved  in  getting 
that  student  out  in  case  of  emergency  and  things  like  that.   Maybe 
it  was  a  freak  of  time—there  obviously  had  to  be  spare  rooms 
available.   The  dormitories  weren't  so  overly  full  that  you  were 
excluding  enrolled  students  because  you  had  a  CO  living  there. 
But  there  were  things  that  we  did  that  were  kind  of  related  to 
advocacy  within  the  campus  or  within  the  campus  community. 

O'Hara:   Were  there  not  very  many  people  with  disabilities  living  in 
Riverside  as  a  part  of  the  community? 

Bryan:    I  have  no  idea,  because  we  weren't  linking.   In  1972  the  Social 
Security  Act  changed  the  amount  of  the  stipend  that  a  student 
could  get  in  terms  of  Aid  to  the  Disabled  and  also  the  maximum 
attendant  care  grant.   That  became  a  huge  thing,  because  it  was 
going  to  cut  students'  ability  to  attend  school  [much  reduced 
sources  of  funds  for  living  and  hiring  attendant  employees].  We 
couldn't  do  anything. 

O'Hara:   Because  it  was  a  political  issue. 

Bryan:   We  could  take  the  chance  of  writing  a  letter  saying  that  this  was 
important.   Essentially,  the  HOPE  support  groups  used  to  talk 
about  it,  and  when  that  became  an  issue  the  students  abandoned  the 
groups  and  formed  a  student  group  organization,  and  the  students 
did  it  themselves;  the  program  couldn't  do  it,  because  in  one 
sense  we  were  too  bound  up  by  the  campus--by  our  relationship  in 
terms  of  campus --and  the  need  for  approval  to  represent  UCR  in 
public  policy  matters. 


Evolution  of  an  Independent  Living  Movement  ft 


O'Hara:   You  were  talking  about  some  of  the  things  that  propelled  the 

independent  living  movement,  and  you  had  a  couple  more  points  you 
wanted  to  make. 
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Bryan:   One  thing  to  emphasize  is  that  until  that  campus  program  at 

Riverside,  there  really  weren't  circumstances  whereby  individuals 
kind  of  joined  and  banded  together  as  a  group.   I  really  have  to 
retract  that  statement.   It's  over  issues  that  we  band  together. 
Going  back  in  my  history,  the  four  of  us  that  were  in  wheelchairs 
on  the  campus  were  affected  by  those  library  steps.   We  met,  we 
put  our  advocacy  together,  and  we  addressed  it.   Then  we  went  our 
separate  ways.   We  didn't  hang  out  together.   I  didn't  hang  out 
with  other  people  with  disabilities.   I  had  many  more  options  than 
that.  And  I  spent  a  lot  of  years  being  relegated  to  staying  with 
people  with  disabilities.   Three  and  a  half  years  in  the  hospital, 
for  example.   I  really  wanted  a  broader  world. 

When  the  campus  started  bringing  people  together  and  people 
started  banding  together  over  common  problems  such  as  the  Social 
Security  Act  of  1972  or  any  number  of  problems  that  were  on 
campus,  students  banded  together  and  it  became  okay  to  do  that. 
We  each  experienced  the  power  in  the  plurality.   The  power  of 
plural  "us";  rather  than  the  individual  "I,"  it  became  "us."  And 
we  were  more  powerful  that  way. 

Those  experiences  were  important  in  terms  of  the  way  the 
campuses  developed.  We  quickly  realized  that  the  real  need  was  in 
our  communities.   The  campus  was  one  thing,  but  what  we  really 
needed  was  society.   So  what  had  to  happen  was  that  we  had  to  then 
take  those  lessons  and  move  into  the  community  in  some  way. 
However  Berkeley  did  it  with  CIL--or  PDSP  really  did  it  in  a 
covert  way  for  a  while.   But  in  Riverside  it  was  a  campus  program. 
And  those  of  us  who  were  committed  to  the  movement  that  later 
maybe  became  the  independent  living  movement  were  doing  what  we 
could. 

O'Hara:   You  were  on  the  board  of  Easter  Seals  at  that  time,  weren't  you? 


Bryan: 
O'Hara: 

Bryan: 


Yes. 

And  you  worked  with  the  Riverside  Unified  School  District? 
that  part  of  this? 


Was 


It  was  a  matter  of  being  called  upon  to  represent  disabled  people. 
In  some  cases  more  token  than  others .   I  felt  more  tokenized  by  my 
Easter  Seals  experience  than  I  did  in  the  others.   I  was  not 
listened  to  as  much.   This  was  early  in  my  representation  of 
people  with  disabilities,  too.   It's  different  to  be  director  of  a 
department  on  campus  and  happen  to  have  a  disability,  because  your 
authority  comes  from  being  respected  in  terms  of  your  power,  your 
responsibilities.   But  in  that  situation—yes,  they  wanted 
somebody  from  the  university  who  improved  their  image,  but 
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basically  they  treated  me  in  a  way  that  sort  of  patted  me  on  the 
head  and  said,  "That's  nice,"  when  I  came  up  with  ideas. 

O'Hara:   Were  you  the  only  disabled  person  on  the  board? 

Bryan:   Yes.   I  was  part  of  an  Easter  Seals  board  later  too,  and  I  had  a 
very  different  experience.   So  part  of  it  is  who  the  people  are 
and  part  of  it  is  my  learning  how  to  not  to  be  patted  on  the  head 
--how  to  be  effective,  how  to  try  to  represent  all  people  with 
disabilities,  which  is  a  relatively  impossible  task.   It's 
certainly  stretching  it,  anyway. 

O'Hara:   It's  certainly  getting  harder  all  the  time. 

Bryan:   You  were  going  to  ask  me  about  what  I  thought  independent  living 
was? 


O'Hara:   Yes. 

Bryan:   First  of  all,  I  think  we're  not  talking  about  independent;  we're 
talking  about  autonomous .  Autonomous  control  over  one ' s  life 
through  skills,  attitudes,  and  resources.   That's  what  I  try  to 
define  it  as.   None  of  us  are  independent,  really;  we're  all 
interdependent.   But  it's  the  issue  of  control  over  one's  life-- 
having  the  resources  and  making  the  choices  and  having  the 
control.   In  those  early  days  we  didn't  have  many  options,  so  what 
we  tried  to  do  was  create  options.   There  was  option  one,  just  the 
first  opportunity,  then  you  were  trying  to  create  multiple 
options.   But  options  are  really  important  to  the  concept  of 
independent  living,  in  my  mind.   Self -advocacy  is  really  important 
to  the  concept . 

As  you  can  probably  tell  from  what  I  did  at  Riverside  and 
what  I  did  subsequently  was  that--I  came  up  with  a  term  which  I 
call  "disability  management  skills,"  which  I  felt  was  a  set  of 
learnable  skills,  knowledge,  and  abilities,  to  manage  the 
disability-related  aspects  of  your  life.   It's  a  craft.   It's 
learnable.   Some  of  us  are  apprentices  at  it,  and  some  of  us  are 
more  of  the  guild  type  [chuckles].  We've  got  it,  but  we  have  to 
learn  how  to  do  it  for  ourselves,  and  there's  no  recipe  because 
we're  so  individualistic  in  my  mind. 

O'Hara:   But  there  are  enough  similarities  that  you  felt  it  could  be 
learned  through  guidance. 

Bryan:   You  need  a  safety  net  because  basically  people  need  to  learn,  and 
they  need  to  learn  by  making  choices,  and  some  of  those  choices 
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O'Hara: 
Bryan: 


O'Hara: 
Bryan: 


are  going  to  have  consequences  that  are  not  necessarily  the  ones 
that  they  thought  they  were  going  to  have.   They  need  practice  in 
terms  of  making  those  kinds  of  decisions.   I  think  the  skills 
we ' re  talking  about  include  learning  to  describe  what  is  needed  to 
other  people  and  learning  how  to  get  it. 

I  mentioned  in  a  previous  session  that  my  electric 
wheelchair  was  a  custom-built  chair.   One  of  the  things  that 
became  really  important  to  me  along  the  way  was  that—you  know, 
I've  had  flats,  but  there  wasn't  anybody  to  fix  it--it  became 
obvious  that  I  needed  a  schematic  for  the  circuit  system,  I  needed 
to  know  how  to  tell  people  how  to  diagnose  what  was  wrong.   Some 
things  are  obvious  like  you  have  a  flat  tire,  but  sometimes  you 
need  to  know  whether  it's  a  control  switch  or  whether  it's 
something  in  the  wheel.   Basically  you  need  a  set  of  diagnostic 
skills,  and  you  can't  do  it  with  your  own  hands,  so  you  need  to  be 
able  to  articulate  what  you  want  somebody  else  to  do.   That  way 
you  have  control  over  the  decision-making  process  in  terms  of  what 
you  do  about  the  chair.   That's  autonomous  control. 

And  you  had  a  schematic  from  your  earliest  chair. 

I  had  schematics  all  the  way  along.   I  didn't  buy  a  manufactured 
motorized  wheelchair  until  1980,  and  then  I  had  to  force  the 
company  to  give  me  the  schematic,  because  I  would  not  allow  myself 
to  be  without  the  ability  on  the  road  to  have  somebody  check 
things  out . 

That's  a  perfect  example  of  autonomy. 

It's  one  we  deal  with  a  lot.   Life  has  changed.  We  have  a  place 
in  Sacramento  that  will  come  to  my  house  and  repair  my  chair  for  a 
fee,  but  one  of  my  options  is  that  I  want  to  be  somewhere  besides 
Sacramento  [laughter],   I  need  to  have  control  with  me  when  I  go 
places . 


O'Hara: 


I  think  that  really  is  a  good  stopping  place, 
everything  you  wanted  to  on  that  subject? 


Have  we  covered 


Bryan:   Yes. 
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VI   OFFICE  OF  HANDICAPPED  SERVICES  (OHS) ,  UC  DAVIS,  1973,  SERVICES 
TO  HANDICAPPED  STUDENTS  OFFICE  (SHS) 

[Interview  3:  January  25,  2000]  Ht 
Recruited  by  Director  of  Special  Services 


O'Hara:   Joel,  from  what  I've  read  you  left  Riverside—you  were  recruited 
to  come  to  Davis  in  1973.   Can  you  tell  me  why  and  how  that 
happened? 

Bryan:    Being  project  director  of  [Project]  HOPE  had  gotten  very  stressful 
for  me.   It  seemed  like  it  was  mostly  management  of  the  federal 
grant  and  supervision  and  control  of  staff.   Somehow  I  had  allowed 
myself  to  not  have  much  student  contact  except  with  the  twelve 
part-time  student  staff  who  were  running  around  doing  individual 
developmental  projects,  and  I  hoped  were  appropriately 
representing  the  program  in  the  campus  environment.   I  was  also 
doing  quarterly  reports,  assessing  the  program  toward  the  goals 
and  objectives,  and  working  on  a  proposal  for  refunding.   It  just 
wasn't  fun  anymore. 

Beginning  in  maybe  the  early  seventies,  '72,  I  started 
fantasizing  about  even  a  change  of  career  that  would  put  me  in  a 
small  town.   I  thought  of  maybe  going  into  insurance  or  something 
like  that  because  I  really  had  my  doubts  about  whether  this  is 
what  I  wanted  to  do  forever.   You  know  about  my  background  of 
moving  around  a  lot.   I  sensed  that  I  wanted  to  put  my  roots  down 
in  some  small  community  somewhere.   I  thought  of  Arizona.   But 
just  a  small  community.   I  wanted  clean  air.   I  was  living  in 
Riverside,  which  had  very  poor  air  quality  at  that  time.   Mary  Jo 
was  expecting  a  child.  My  oldest  son  was  due. 

It  turned  out,  though,  that  UC  Davis  essentially  recruited 
me  to  start  their  program.   I  was  allowed  to  transfer  over  to 
Davis  in  a  lateral  way,  meaning  that  I  didn't  have  to  take  a 
reduction  in  salary.   I  was  assistant  dean  here,  too. 
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O'Hara:   How  did  they  know  of  you? 

Bryan:   Daniel  D.  Roy  was  the  Special  Services  Office  director,  and  he 
worked  for  a  year  in  the  "72- '73  year  to  get  something  going  on 
the  campus,  and  as  part  of  that  he  communicated  with  me  down  at 
Riverside.   I  sent  him  information  about  what  our  HOPE  services 
were  like,  and  then  he  came  down  and  visited  me,  and  then  he 
called  me  and  said,  "I  have  a  vacancy.   I  would  encourage  you  to 
apply." 

O'Hara:   Why  was  he  doing  this  in  1972?  Did  you  have  any  sense  of  what  was 
compelling  him  to  start  a  program  to  provide  services? 

Bryan:   The  interesting  thing  is  that  there  were  individual  students  on 

the  campus  who  had  significant  needs.   The  campus  was  filled  with 
barriers;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  people  that  worked 
for  me  over  the  years,  Nancy  Seyden,  came  to  Davis  in  1967.   She 
uses  a  respirator  and  is  quadriplegic  and  lived  in  the  Student 
Health  Center.   So  she  was  here,  and  Dan  hired  her  as  a  peer 
advisor  to  help  other  disabled  students  the  year  before  I  came  up. 

They  were  concerned  that  the  Special  Services  Office  was  on 
the  second  floor  of  an  inaccessible  building.   There  was  another 
event  where  a  UCD  student  was  in  an  accident  and  had  his  neck 
broken.   So  there  was  a  lot  of  sort  of  catalytic  activity  around 
returning  that  student  to  the  campus  and  realizing  that  things 
were  not  appropriate  for  that  student  fully  participating.   That 
student  needed  attendants,  that  student  needed  support  services 
that  just  didn't  exist. 

And  so  Dan  went  through  the  process  of--he  approached  the 
state  Department  of  Rehabilitation--!  guess  it  was  DVR  then—and 
he  got  what  is  known  as  an  establishment  grant  to  fund  a  counselor 
coordinator  full  time  and  a  full-time  secretary.   The 
establishment  grant  was  relatively  assured  over  a  four-year 
period,  with  participation  by  the  campus:  an  80:20  share  of  cost 
the  first  year,  20  percent  registration  fee  money  from  the  campus. 

He  had  to  overcome  reluctance  on  the  campus,  but  before  I 
came,  the  campus  had  agreed  that  it  would  increase  its 
participation  in  this  establishment  of  a  facility. 

O'Hara:   Did  he  have  any  personal  experience  with  disability?   In  terms  of 
his  family  or  being  hit  and  affected  by  it  in  some  way? 

Bryan:   Not  that  I'm  aware  of.   He  had  a  strong  interest.  Actually, 
subsequent  to  the  time  that  I  arrived,  he  went  through  and 
completed  a  master's  degree  in  rehabilitation  counseling  and  then 
got  his  doctorate  in  education,  and  so  it  wasn't  simply  a 
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political  thing.   He  was  a  person  that  was--is--genuinely 
concerned  and  wanted  to  see  something  happen  and  was  working  in  an 
environment  in  which  he  was  able  to  make  some  changes. 

He  invited  my  application,  and  I  went  through  an  interview 
process  and  was  hired  and  started  here  in  the  fall  of  '73.   Of 
course,  we  started  in  a  new  facility,  which  was  in  the  Silo 
Student  Center.   It  was  a  sort  of  combination  of  facility  uses  —  it 
had  a  cafeteria  at  one  end,  or  a  cafe  at  one  end,  and  a  bookstore. 
That  was  a  central  location,  not  out  on  the  edge,  not 
administrative,  very  kind  of  funky. 

Silo? 

Silo,  S-i-l-o. 

Is  it  a  silo? 

It  actually  was  an  old  barn.   It  still  exists.   It  has  been 
modified,  but  it  has  a  big  concrete  silo  with  a  cone  top.   That's 
where  we  were . 


O'Hara:   So  it  was  known  as  the  Silo? 
Bryan:   Yes. 

O'Hara:   Were  you  just  simply  given  that  space,  or  was  that  part  of  the 
negotiation,  or  did  you  choose  it  or  find  it  or-- 

Bryan:   We  were  given  two  rooms  in  that  space,  one  a  foyer  type  area  and 
one  a  separate  room  to  have  private,  confidential  communication 
with  people.   But  what  I  haven't  emphasized  was  that  this  job  was 
very  attractive  to  me  because  it  was  in  a  college  town  that  I  was 
very  impressed  with  when  I  came  to  interview.   I  even  had  this 
friend  who  lived  in  Sacramento  who's  a  pilot,  and  so  when  I  came 
up  for  the  interview,  he  used  my  lift  and  put  me  in  a  plane,  and 
we  went  up  and  we  flew  all  over  the  valley  to  see  where  Davis  was 
compared  to  where  other  places  were,  and  whether  we'd  like  to  live 
here.   Things  like  that. 

O'Hara:   He  used  your  Hoyer  lift? 

Bryan:   Yes. 

O'Hara:   To  get  you  into  a  small  plane? 

Bryan:   Yes,  he  did.   I  mean,  the  seat  was  way  higher  than  the  lift  would 
go,  but  he  essentially  stuck  my  feet  in  and  pivoted  the  butt  and 
put  me  up  in  there.   I  don't  know  how-- 
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O'Hara:   It's  for  the  young  [laughing]. 

Bryan:   It  is  for  the  young.   [laughter]   For  those  who  are  blind  to  what 
can  happen. 

O'Hara:   So  you  had  a  survey  of  the  area. 

Bryan:   Yes,  and  I  just  had  a  wonderful  time  on  the  day  that  I  came  up  to 
interview.   It  just  seemed  like  what  a  perfect  place  to  raise  a 
family.   We  found  a  house,  and  other  kinds  of  things,  so  the 
family  was  established.   In  the  meantime,  why,  my  son  was  born. 

O'Hara:  Down  at  Riverside? 

Bryan:  Right,  down  at  Riverside. 

O'Hara:  Oh,  so  you  came  up  with  a  brand  new  baby. 

Bryan:  Brand  new  baby,  yes. 

O'Hara:  And  you  found  this  house  right  away. 

Bryan:  Right  away. 

O'Hara:   What  did  you  do  first?  Did  you  have  a  staff  at  all  or  did  you 
start  with-- 

Bryan:   Let  me  say  one  other  thing,  just  to  add  to  the  record.   One  of  the 
things  that  allowed  me  to  leave  UCR  was  that  I  was  able  to  get  a 
Special  Services  for  Disadvantaged  Students  grant  proposal  funded 
for  double  the  money  that  we  had  been  receiving  for  three  years. 
So  I  felt  that  I  could  really  leave,  that  their  funding  was 
assured  for  three  more  years  and  that  Riverside  didn't  need  me  in 
order  to  proceed. 

O'Hara:   Who  replaced  you  down  there? 

Bryan:   I  don't  know.   I  can't  remember  the  name. 
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Getting  Started;  OHS  and  Students  Learning  from  Each  Other. 
Advocating  for  Campus  Accessibility 


O'Hara:   So  you  had  found  a  house,  and  you  were  starting  this  job.   Where 
did  you  start?  Not  geographically,  but-- 

Bryan:   The  raw  resources  were  there.   There  were  these  two  offices,  but 

it  was  just  me,  so  you  have  to  hire  a  secretary  first,  so  I'd  have 
some  help  because  I  certainly  physically  couldn't  do  all  the 
things  that  I  needed  to  do.  And  Nancy  [Seyden]  continued  on  as 
peer  advisor  to  the  program,  essentially  on  a  half-time  basis.   I 
had  a  list  of  maybe  twenty- five  students  who  had  somehow  been 
identified  as  having  disabilities  and  who  were  enrolled  students 
on  campus . 

The  early  stages  involved  first  of  all  taking  the  money  that 
Rehab  was  going  to  give  us  and  buying  equipment  that  had  been 
planned,  and  a  lot  of  those  plans  came  out  of  what  we  had  at 
Riverside.   There  was  a  van,  there  were  tools--!  mean,  there  was 
money  for  a  van,  there  was  money  for  tools,  there  was  money  for 
certain  kinds  of  adaptive  equipment--!  think  a  VisualTek  for  low- 
vision  people  to  be  able  to  see  to  read,  things  like  that. 

Initially,  the  task,  the  way  I  looked  at  it,  was  to  make 
contact  with  the  students  who  were  there  and  try  to  identify  what 
their  perceptions  were  of  the  needs  of  the  campus  and  for  them 
specifically,  and  then  more  generally,  to  learn  from  them,  and 
then  to  offer  my  perspectives  on  what  I  had  learned  from  maybe 
hundreds  of  students  that  I  had  been  learning  from  at  Riverside. 

That's  really  the  point  that  has  been  part  of  my  philosophy 
for  some  time,  is  that  we  have  things  to  learn  from  each  other.   I 
saw  a  student  as  being  expert  in  terms  of  his  or  her  own 
disability  and  how  they  perceived  it  and  what  systems  worked  for 
them,  but  maybe  they  hadn't  been  exposed  to  all  the  options  that 
other  people  had  found,  and  maybe  those  things  would  be  useful. 
They  would  then  be  empowered  to  do  some  new  things. 

The  other  thing  to  say  is  that  I  mentioned  Nancy  was  a  peer 
advisor.   Davis  had  an  emphasis  in,  kind  of  a  philosophy  about 
people,  that  the  campus  provided  student  representatives  of  all 
the  campus  services  who  were  peers  from  the  point  of  view  of  being 
a  student  and  did  peer  advising  related  to  academic  work,  did  peer 
advising  related  to  other  student  services,  e.g.,  career  planning 
and  placement,  and  so  on.   So  this  was  part  of  that.   It  wasn't 
peer  simply  from  the  point  of  view  of  having  a  disability-- 
although  Nancy  did,  and  that  was  very  important- -it  was  also  peer 
from  the  point  of  having  a  student  perspective,  living  the 
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student  life  now  and  being  accessible  in  that  way,  so  that  there 
were  multiple  entry  points—there  was  also  me  as  a  counselor/ 
coordinator  who  stopped  wearing  a  tie  when  he  came  to  Davis!   I 
used  to  wear  those  suits  in  Riverside.   Davis  was  a  different 
place,  you  know?   It  was  more  casual.   So  I  could  let  go  some  of 
that  formality  that  I  felt  down  in  Riverside,  and  that  was 
delightful. 

In  any  case,  getting  the  program  started- -getting  any 
program  started  is  a  bunch  of  details  like  this  in  terms  of  buying 
a  van.   You  just  have  to  go  through  the  process  of  putting 
together  the  specs  and  getting  the  bids.   But  the  important  stuff 
was  trying  to  determine  from  students  what  we  needed  to  do  first. 

Clearly,  the  inability  of  students  with  mobility  impairments 
to  reach  central  services  was  the  overwhelmingly  important  step, 
and  changing  the  physical  environment  of  the  campus  wasn't  going 
to  happen  immediately,  so  we  had  to  find  other  ways  to  make  sure 
that  students  had  avenues  to  do  what  they  needed  to  do  in  order 
to— 


O'Hara:   You're  talking  about  general  essential  services,  not  especially 
disability  related. 

Bryan:   Right.   Not  specially  disability-related  services,  but  the  kinds 
of  things  that  students  need  to  do. 

O'Hara:   How  did  you  figure  this  out?  You  said  the  campus  wasn't  going  to 
change  that  quickly,  so  what  kinds  of  things  worked,  for  an 
example? 

Bryan:   Well,  some  of  the  kinds  of  things  that  came  out  of  those 

activities  were  to — there  were  four  or  five  quads  on  campus—those 
students  certainly  needed  access  to  specialized  services,  like  an 
attendant  pool  and  so  on,  which  we  set  up.   There  were  several 
visually  impaired  students.   Vision  impaired  students  felt  that  it 
was  difficult  finding  a  place  to  meet  with  their  readers,  having 
access  to  the  specialized  equipment  like  this  large-print  reading 
machine  that  I  described,  the  VisualTek. 

We,  in  the  course  of  the  first  couple  of  years,  created  a 
space  in  the  library  that  was  relatively  soundproof  and  allowed 
for  students  to  meet  with  readers,  and  things  like  that.   But 
those  are  the  same  things  that  I  did  in  Riverside.   It  was  not 
that  different.   It  started  much  smaller  and  didn't  explode  as 
fast  in  terms  of  the  enrollment. 

Advocacy,  of  course,  was  the  essential  function  of  creating 
a  campus  that  would  adapt  and  accommodate  students :  come  out  and 
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meet  with  the  students  in  some  accessible  space  to  circumvent  the 
barriers,  including  outdoors,  do  that  kind  of  thing,  so  advocacy 
was  really— 

Advocacy  on  your  office's  part. 

Yes,  yes,  right. 

Did  you  also  encourage  students  to  be  their  own  advocates? 

Absolutely.   I'll  have  more  to  say  about  that  in  a  minute.   But 
because  as  the  program  matured,  those  same  principles  that  we  used 
in  Riverside  became  increasingly  important.   So  I'll  talk  about 
that  in  a  little  bit.   But  at  this  stage  of  the  campus  program,  as 
I'm  describing  it,  it's  very  early  in  the  history,  and  I'm 
basically  putting  together  the  program  and  meeting  with  campus 
units  and  telling  them  something  about  what  the  issues  are  in 
terms  of  their  not  being  able  to  address  student  needs—you  know, 
that  there  are  students  out  there  that  are  not  able  to  address 
their  needs,  and  here  are  some  ways,  training  for  sensitivity  and 
things  like  that. 

One  other  thing  I'd  like  to  say  about  Davis  that  was  very 
significantly  different  than  Riverside  was  that  Davis,  under 
Chancellor  [Theodore]  James  Meyer,  was  committed  to  what  they 
called  a  matrix  organization.   I  don't  think  I  can  define  that 
very  well,  but  essentially  what  it  allowed  for  is  for  people  in 
all  kinds  of  different  units  to  deal  with  each  other  directly, 
rather  than  going  through  some  hierarchical  process.   I  don't  have 
to  go  up  through  my  vice  chancellor  of  student  affairs  in  order  to 
deal  with  someone  who's  under  the  vice  chancellor  of  academic 
affairs. 

We  were  very  committed  to  campus  advisory  groups  that  had 
representation  not  only  as  students,  as  I've  described  in  terms  of 
peer  advising,  but  also  of  faculty  and  staff,  and  so  I 
participated  a  lot  in  those  kinds  of  things.   That  allowed  this 
little  two-room  program  to  have  a  presence  that  was  really  buried 
in  the  hierarchy  of--I  mean,  buried  in  the  organization  of  student 
affairs—to  have  the  ability  to  speak  directly  to  and  advocate  for 
changes  in  all  kinds  of  units  and  all  kinds  of  other  areas.   Over 
the  course  of  the  years,  that  came  to  be  a  very  significant  thing, 
as  I'll  describe  later  as  we  implemented  504  and  some  things  like 
that;  why  the  campus  mobilized  wonderfully. 

So  504  was  what  really  changed  the  campus ,  but  we ' re  still 
talking  about  '73--you  know  to  '75  or  so,  why,  we're  still  putting 
together—you  know,  helping  students  come  in,  putting  together 
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advocacy  for  individual  students  to  deal  with  situations  such  as 
if  they  can't  get  in  or  so  on,  responding  to  individual  needs. 

[tape  interruption) 


Project  Funding;  ACR-201,  a  Step  Backwards  in  Accountability 


O'Hara:   How  did  you  manage  to  get  the  campus  commitment,  the  funding  that 
you  said  you  were  quite  determined  to  do  from  the  beginning? 

Bryan:   Well,  because  the  campus  had  already  committed  to  matching  the 
Department  of  Rehabilitation  establishment  grant  and  had  gone 
through  a  hesitation  process  before  I  got  there  and  then  had  made 
this  commitment,  some  of  that  was  built  in.   I  mean,  the 
counselor /coordinator  ultimately,  over  the  course  of  four  years, 
was  fully  funded  by  registration  fee  money,  and  so  was  the 
secretary.   So  the  core  of  the  program  was  funded  that  way. 

O'Hara:   Did  the  registration  money  have  to  be  reevaluated  every  year,  or 
was  that  a  more  permanent  commitment? 

Bryan:    It  was  a  more  permanent  commitment,  but  there  was  a  registration 
fee  committee  that  met  every  year  and  prioritized  how  new  monies 
would  be  utilized.   I  used  that  in  the  first  year  or  two  to  get 
additional  money  for  a  wheelchair  repair  person  and-- 

O'Hara:   Oh,  I  see.   They  prioritized  new  money. 

Bryan:   Right,  right.   I  mean,  the  question  of  whether--!  never  felt  any 

threat  that  they  were  going  to  withdraw  the  commitment  to  the  core 
program.   But  that  did  provide  an  avenue  to  go  and  get  money  for 
things  that  hadn't  been  anticipated  or  hadn't  been  available 
before.  As  I  say,  we  did  that  the  first  year  for  a  van  driver 
and--I  can't  remember  what  the  details  were. 

So  that's  initially  how  we  got  the  commitment  of  campus 
funding.   I'll  have  more  to  say  when  we  talk  about—well,  let  me 
project  forward  a  little  bit.   Essentially,  when  we  discovered  how 
poorly  prepared  the  campus  was  to  address  the  specialized  needs  of 
students  with  disabilities  in  the  traditional  facilities  there-- 
you  know,  many  services  were  inaccessible,  and  the  academic  spaces 
were  inaccessible,  recreation,  and  so  on—that  was  why,  I  then 
wrote  a  Special  Services  for  Disadvantaged  Students  grant  that 
funded  a  three-year  cycle  in  1976  to  address  the  needs  that  were 
not  being  met  by  the  campus,  the  specialized  needs  of  students-- 
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O'Hara:   And  that  was  federal  money. 

Bryan:   That  was  federal  money.   And  then,  by  the  end  of  that,  why,  we  had 
enough  money  to  sort  of  continue.  We  had  made  a  sufficient 
impact,  had  enough  money  to  sort  of  continue  without  it. 


O'Hara:   Was  there  more  about  the  permanent  funding  that  you  wanted  to  add? 
I  myself  don't  know  when  the  president's  office  funding  came 
through,  but  was  that  something  that  you  recall  starting  up  at 
that  point? 

Bryan:  Auxiliary  services? 

O'Hara:  Yes. 

Bryan:  ACR-201  funding. 

O'Hara:  Is  that  where  that  came  from? 

Bryan:  Yes. 

O'Hara:  You  were  active  in  that,  I  know. 

Bryan:   Yes,  I  was.   Actually,  in  some  ways—we  may  be  jumping  ahead  of 
ourselves,  but  in  some  ways  it  felt  like  a  step  backward  because 
we  had  done  a  very,  very  vigorous  504  campus  self  -evaluation  in 
'79  or  so,  '78-  '79,  after  the  regulations  were  promulgated  or 
released,  anyway.   And  I  say  it  was  very  thorough  because  the 
chancellor's  office  did  it  in  conjunction  with  a  number  of 
different  representatives  from  all  kinds  of  places,  and  I  was 
actively  involved.   They  looked  at  every  different  kind  of  program 
and  activity  and  basically  the  chancellor's  office  decreed  that 
all  those  programs  and  activities  shall  have  very  individual 
responsibility  for  making  sure  they're  not  discriminatory.   The 
chancellor's  office  then  will  see  to  it  —  we  were  out  of  the 
enforcement  part  of  it. 

They  got  the  money  necessary  to  remove  the  barriers.   But 
the  problem  was  that  what  ACR-201  did  was  to  say  that  whether  you 
were  a  student  or  not,  you  were  entitled  to  certain  kinds  of 
services,  like  interpreter  services  and  so  on  for,  for  example, 
ceremonies.   The  campus  subsequently  chose  to  use  our  program  to 
provide  those  for  all  people,  and  so  in  some  ways  it  was  a  step 
back,  and  the  specialized  resources  that  we  had  became  available 
to  the  overall  campus,  and  not  just  students. 
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The  name  of  our  program  was  Services  to  Handicapped 
Students.   Basically,  what  I  wanted  was  a  program  that  focused  on 
students  or  prospective  students  with  disabilities  who  perceived 
that  their  disability  was  a  handicap  at  UCD,  so  that  if  we  could 
change  UCD  and  the  community  of  Davis  so  that  it  was  physically 
more  barrier-free  and  socially  more  accepting  of  the  diversity  of 
people  in  our  society,  including  those  of  us  with  somewhat 
different  body  abilities  and  so  on,  that  they  would  be  less  and 
less  handicapped  by  just  simply  being  present  in  the  environment. 

Our  program  would  focus  more  and  more  on  those  things  that 
are  specialized  and  that  are  not  a  part  of  the  traditional 
environment,  in  that  they  are  needed  by  people  with  disabilities. 

O'Hara:   Like  wheelchair  repair  or  something. 

Bryan:   Right.   And  even  wheelchair  repair—the  intention  was  that  we 

needed  to  keep  people  rolling,  so  we  needed  to  be  able  to  react 
and  respond  quickly.   If  there  had  been  a  building  to  do  that 
within  the  community,  such  as  maybe  some  other  communities  had— 
maybe  Berkeley  or  whatever—then  you  wouldn't  have  had  to  do  the 
same  kinds  of  things.   I  don't  know  whether  they  have  wheelchair 
repair  now  because  the  resources  have  emerged  in  the  community 
that  makes  it  less  necessary  to  have  it  directly  on  campus. 

But  during  this  phase  of --during  the  evolution  of  the 
process,  you've  got  to  be  able  to  help  people  be  competitive  on 
the  campus,  and  the  resources  to  deal  with  independent  living  and 
the  competition  of  being  a  student  and  achievement --so  that  was 
the  focus  in  terms  of  expediting  that. 

O'Hara:   I'm  not  sure  I  understand  why  you  think  it  was  a  step  backward  to 
include  the  whole  campus  in  your  service. 

Bryan:    I  think  that  essentially  our  philosophy  was--my  point  of  view 

during  that  time  was  somewhat  in  contrast  with  Ed's  [Roberts].   I 
saw  my  role  as  doing  away  with  the  need  for  our  program.   I  didn't 
see  our  program  as  being—it's  always  a  place  where  people  learned 
how  to  advocate  for  themselves  and  learn  what  I'm  calling 
disability  management  skills,  but  I  didn't  want  people  to  have  to 
depend  on  a  special  program  to  do  those  kinds  of  things. 

So  I  liked  it  better  when  auxiliary  services  was  given  as  a 
budget  to  a  student.   Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  auxiliary 
services:  note  takers,  readers,  and  so  on.   It  used  to  be  that 
visually  impaired  students  got  a  reader  budget  from  D.R.,  and  they 
managed  it.   That  way,  they  learned  how  to  manage  it.   They  hired, 
they  did  all- -so  when  ACR-201  came  in  and  all  the  funding  was  put 
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into  the  process  of  our  program  for  students,  then  there  became  a 
question  of  accountability  in  terms  of  that. 

And  it  became  really  important  for  us  to  give  that  student 
the  same  responsibilities  that  they  had  before  in  terms  of  hiring 
note  takers,  supervising  them,  and  so  on.   But  you've  become  sort 
of  a  bureaucracy  at  that  point.   It's  more  difficult— 

O'Hara:   Part  of  it  is  then  the  fact  that  ACR-201 — the  money  for  services 
like  note  takers  and  readers  was  disbursed  through  your  office. 

Bryan:   Yes. 

O'Hara:   Instead  of  D.R. 

Bryan:   Yes.   So  what  it  did  was  to  create  a  need  for  a  specialized 

program  to  deal  with  it,  and  what  the  campus  did  was  to  say,  Hey, 
you've  got  an  interpreter  staff  that  you're  using  for  deaf 
students,  and  we  want  you  to  use  those  interpreters  to  fill  the 
needs  of  other  people  who  have  the  right  to  access.   It  was  not 
paid  by  us,  but  you  get  involved  in  recharging  and  a  bunch  of 
other  things  like  that.   That  was  happening  in  the  eighties.   That 
was  a  different  direction  that  the  program  was  taking. 

The  program  became  more  and  more  an  agent  of  the  campus 
instead  of  an  agent  of  the  students.  We  started—you  know,  the 
question  about  advocacy—we  were  agents  with  the  students  for  the 
change  in  the  campus  when  we  started,  and  it  became  more  and  more 
an  agent  for  the  campus  to  deal  with  the  students  as  things 
evolved.   I  mean,  I  feel  that  more  and  more  as  I  look  back  now, 
and  I  felt  it  more  and  more  as  I  think  about  1986,  '87  and  so  on, 
the  kinds  of  issues  that  we're  dealing  with  now. 

But  the  point  was  that—going  back  a  minute  to  what  was  the 
appropriate  role  of  Services  to  Handicapped  Students,  I  think  that 
we  wanted  to  do  ourselves  out  of  business.  We  wanted  to  be  a 
catalyst  for  change  so  that  relatively  little  would  have  to  arise 
in  a  little  bureaucracy  there.  ACR-201  changed  that.   And  I  might 
say  that  other  things— the  documentation  of  disability,  requiring 
that  people  have  documented  disabilities  for  specific  learning 
disabilities,  attention  deficit  disorders  or—it  became  even  more 
a  bureaucracy  as  the  medical  model  intruded.   That  wasn't  so  big 
when  I  was  there,  but  I  certainly  hear  that  that's  a  factor  in 
programs  these  days . 

O'Hara:   Did  you  in  any  way  fight  ACR-201?  Did  you  anticipate  that  this 
was  going  to  be  a  problem? 
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Bryan:   No,  I  didn't  see  it  as  a  problem.   I  saw  it  as  a  way  to  get  the 

core  services  that  were  mentioned  in  ACR-201,  funded  in  an  ongoing 
way.  And,  you  know,  initially  they  emerged  with  a  formula  in 
which  you  served  so  many  students  at  such-and-such  cost  per 
student,  and  your  budget  was  supposed  to  be  driven  by  the  number 
of  students  that  you  served.   They  didn't  want  to  deal  with  how 
many  quads  you  had  or  how  many  of  this  or  of  that.   So  they 
smushed  it  down  into  sort  of  one  figure.   Things  just  went  all  out 
of  whack.   Basically,  programs  were  providing  services  in  order  to 
bolster  their  budgets  in  the  next  year,  things  like  that. 

For  example,  we  provided  temporary  mobility  services  to 
people  who  had  mobility  handicaps  but  relatively  short-term.   They 
would  not  be  people  that  would  qualify  as  disabled  under  the  ADA 
now,  but  they  were  handicapped  by  their  environment.   That  seemed 
legitimate.   We  ran  a  cart  shuttle  service  to  get  them  over  a  six- 
or  eight-block  area  in  ten  minutes,  between  classes.   That  was  our 
example. 

O'Hara:   That  counted- - 
Bryan:   That  counted. 

O'Hara:   --for  your  numbers.   I  remember  seeing  that  years  ago- -you  were 
the  grand  prize  winner  in  mobility  statistics! 

Bryan:   But  it  changed.   It  changed  what  we  were  doing  on  the  campus.   We 
were  accommodating  the  services,  and  we  were  not  politicizing  the 
students.   We  almost  had  to  force  the  students,  through  kind  of 
elaborate  schemes,  to  have  them  supervise  their  note  takers  and  do 
these  things  because,  from  our  point  of  view,  they  needed  to  have 
those  kinds  of  skills.   From  their  point  of  view,  "Why  don't  you 
just  take  care  of  it?"  And  so  it  changed  the  relationship  because 
we  became  the  sources  of  money  for  auxiliary  aides.   It  just 
wasn't  like  it  was  in  the  old  days,  where  you  were  bonded  together 
because  of  problems  out  there,  and  you  were  politically  welded 
together  for  specific  purposes,  or  maybe  you  even  had  different 
points  of  view,  but  everyone  could  sort  of  agree  that  there  was  an 
energy  that  came  from  the  group. 


Accessibility  in  the  Community  of  Davis 


Bryan:    I  saw  that  political  bonding  as  happening  at  Berkeley,  and  I  saw 
that  as  not  happening  in  Davis,  although  there  were  times.   In 
addition  to  working  on  campus,  I  lived  in  the  community  in  Davis, 
and  we  wanted  the  community  to  change  because  you  just  can't 
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create  an  accessible  island  in  the  middle  of  barriers.   So  you're 
looking  for  ways  to  do  that. 

Back  in  1974  I  became  involved  in  sort  of  springing  a 
demonstration  on  the  city  of  Davis  because  the  city  scheduled  a 
meeting  about  transit  needs  of  disabled  people  in  inaccessible 
City  Hall,  so  twelve  people  in  wheelchairs  were  there,  and  I 
arranged  for  the  TV  stations  to  cover  it.   They  carried  us  in  and 
so  on,  and  then  they  subsequently  ramped  City  Hall. 

O'Hara:   Is  that  City  Hall  on  F  Street  that  I  saw  on  the  way  in? 

Bryan:   This  is  a  different- -this  is  the  City  Hall  that  is  now  the  police 
station.   But  they  really  ramped  it  because  the  mayor  had  a  very 
serious  accident,  so  for  her  to  participate  in  a  regular  way,  they 
really  did  it  right.   One  of  the  things  that  I've  sort  of 
discovered  in  my  retrospective  is  that  in  that  case  I  was  glad 
that  they  made  this  faux  pas,  and  you  spring  it  on  them,  this 
outrage.   I  could  have  called  them  and  said,  "Could  you  move  this 
to  an  accessible  place  so  that  those  of  us  who  have  disabilities" 
--you  know,  it  would  have  had  all  been  covered  up. 

But  that ' s  not  the  way  that  you  move  things .   That ' s  the  way 
I  would  work  things  on  campus,  but  in  the  community  you  have  a 
much  bigger  impact  when  you  let  them  screw  up,  then  you  pounce  on 
them,  and  you  create  a  lot  of  talk  and  outrage  associated  with  the 
process.   At  least  that's  the  way  I  felt.   That  was  back  in  '74, 
and  as  a  result,  they  sort  of  put  together  an  advisory  commission 
and  the  City  of  Davis  now  is  quite  accessible.   They  have  a  quite 
active  ADA  compliance  thing  that  I'm  still  a  part  of. 

O'Hara:   Oh,  you  are? 

Bryan:    Still.   One  of  the  few  things  I  do  relating  to  disability. 

But  at  any  rate,  that  can  give  you  some  idea  of  viewing  the 
opportunities  for  people  as  being  both  campus  and  community.   Of 
course,  community  transit  was  something  that  had  to  come,  and  it 
did.   The  university  transit  system  had  to  be  adapted,  and  it  was, 
and  so  on.   So  all  these  things --ultimately  there  was  no  more  need 
for  van  transportation  by  the  program.   There's  another  example  of 
doing  ourselves  out  of  business.   There  were  certain  things  that 
maybe  you  couldn't  take  public  transportation  for  and  you  use  it 
for  that,  but  the  priorities  changed.   You  weren't  using  it  to  get 
people  to  and  from  school. 

[tape  interruption] 
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Lifelong  Friendship  with  John  Hessler 


O'Hara:  Did  you  maintain  your  contact  with  Berkeley  and  John  Hessler  and 
Ed  Roberts  throughout  the  seventies? 

Bryan:   Well,  certainly  in  the  early  stages,  while  John  and  Ed  were  still 
part  of  the  Berkeley  scene,  before  they  came  to  Sacramento,  yes. 
And  I  remember  doing  what  we  called  the  Celebration  of 
Adaptability.   Essentially,  it  was  an  awareness  program.   Zona 
Roberts  and  John  Hessler  came  up  and  spent  a  Saturday  with  it.   So 
I  think  they  had  some  curiosity  about  our  program  and  what  we  did. 
And  while  John  was  director  of  PDSP,  I  remember  being  involved  in 
the  process  of  hiring  somebody  associated  with  supplementary 
placement  activities  that  went  on  in  a  placement  center  that  PDSP 
was  funding  or  something  like  that. 

But  the  truth  was  that  there  really  wasn't  any  other  peer 
that  I  had,  any  peer  in  the  sense  of  knowing  what  it  was  like  to 
be  in  charge  of  a  program  and  also  having  a  disability  and  working 
in  the  community  at  night  about  disability  issues.   John  and  I 
were  bonded  by  having  those  similar  experiences.   I  didn't  know 
anyone  else  who  I  could  share  that  way.   We  were  close  friends 
throughout  his  life. 

We  were  very  different:  very  different  politically  and  in 
terms  of  what  our  values  were  in  terms  of  economics  and  so  on.   I 
considered  him  a  conservative  Republican.   We  would  chew  each 
other  on  those  kind  of  things . 

O'Hara:   You  considered  him  a  conservative  Republican? 

Bryan:   Yes.   But  he  considered  himself  a  Republican--anyway--but  they 

moved  to  Sacramento  as  part  of  Jerry  Brown's  staff,  and  then  John 
did  what  I  knew  that  I  should  do,  and  that  is  eventually  John 
became  a  part  of  the  regular  state  service  so  that  he  wasn't 
working  with  disability  all  the  time;  he  was  working  with  health, 
education- -the  Department  of  Social  Services  or  Health  or  whatever 
it  was.   And  how  relieved  he  was.   You  know,  I  think  that  was  an 
important  lesson  to  me,  it  was  you  don't  have  to  do  this  all  day, 
twenty- four  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week.   It's  very  hard  to 
live  that  way.   It  burns  you  out. 

O'Hara:   Dealing  with  disability. 

Bryan:  The  whole  time.  And  in  fact,  once  I  retired,  I  set  that  part  of 
my  life  aside  except  for  a  few  minimal --adapt ing  myself  in  a  few 
minimal  representations  in  groups. 
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O'Hara:   Did  you  have  any  further  observations  on  John  as  an  administrator 
or  as  a  leader? 

Bryan:   Well,  I  didn't  work  with  John.  We  would  talk  about  issues.   I 
can't  say  I  observed  him  directly  as  a  leader,  but  I  saw  him  as 
having  really  good  analytical  skills  and  sort  of  preferring  to 
work  in  the  background  rather  than  be  in  the  spotlight,  in 
contrast  with  Ed,  who  didn't  mind  the  spotlight.  And  John's 
having  courage  of  his  convictions  and  willing  to  take  on  people 
with  disabilities  and  other  points  of  view  in  order  to--so  he 
looked  like  a  leader  to  me! 


Regulat ions  of  Section  504,  Rehabilitation  Act,  1973 


O'Hara:   Moving  on,  then,  to  the  sit-in  to  force  the  signing  of  the  504 

regulations  [1977],  were  you  aware  of  that  sit-in- 
Bryan:   Oh,  yes. 
O'Hara:   --at  the  time? 

Bryan:   Oh,  yes.   First  of  all,  at  that  particular  time  we  were  receiving 
a  grant  from  HEW,  so  there  was  a  requirement  that  we  couldn't 
do  anything  politically  associated  with  it.   But  what  we  did  do 
was  to  sort  of  make  sure  that  the  students  were  aware  of  it  and 
facilitate  their  participation  in  it,  and  several  students  did, 
were  there. 

And  then  once  the  draft  regulations  came  out,  I  had  some 
input  into  and  wrote  some  reactions  to  them,  because  it  looked 
like  what  I  was  looking  for  in  terms  of  the  university  campus--! 
mean,  you  know,  it  was  still  limited  in  the  sense  that  you  had  to 
be  a  recipient  of  federal  funds,  but  it  wasn't  what  we  came  to 
know  as  the  ADA  in  the  sense  of  applying  to  all  public  access,  but 
as  far  as  modifying  and  changing  the  campus  and  being  a  catalyst 
for  that,  I  saw  that  as  having  tremendous  potential  for  that. 

So  through  that  process  the  campus—directed  by  the 
assistant  to  the  executive  vice  chancellor,  a  guy  named  Jerry 
Hallee—went  through  and  evaluated  every  campus  program  and 
activity  and  came  up  with- -you  know,  it  was  about  a  two-year 
process,  but  there  isn't  any  doubt  in  my  mind  that  that  ultimately 
resulted  in  Davis  becoming  an  accessible  campus. 

O'Hara:   And  you  were  very  involved-- 
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Bryan:  Yes,  very  involved. 

O'Hara:  --in  the  evaluation? 

Bryan:  Yes,  very  involved. 

O'Hara:  Did  you  chair  it? 

Bryan:   No,  because  essentially  they  had  many  groups  of  four  and  five, 
sort  of  task  forces  to  take  a  look  at  functional  things,  for 
example  at  recreation  and  to  take  a  look  at  academic  programs  of 
various  kinds.   But  in  terms  of  an  oversight  committee,  I  was 
involved  with  shall  we  say  the  managing  body,  the  committee—and 
Jerry  and  I  were  close  friends.   He  became  the  Title  IV  504 
compliance  coordinator  for  the  campus,  and  the  chancellor's  office 
had  the  clout  to  get  the  funds  necessary  and  prioritize  how  bad 
the  problem  was.   So  I  was  able  to  be  a  part  of  what  turned  out  to 
be  campus  change,  so  that  we  weren't  directly  involved,  didn't 
have  to  be  directly  involved.  Again,  the  same  framework  of 
participating,  but  we  didn't  want  to  be  involved  in  compliance. 
We  wanted  to  be  able  to  advocate.  We  needed  to  maintain  our 
independence . 


Affirmative  Action  Efforts  ## 


O'Hara:   You  had  more  that  you  wanted  to  say. 

Bryan:    I  just  talked  about  the  504  compliance,  but  I  think  another  really 
important  commitment  the  campus  made  was  to  consider  students  with 
disabilities  part  of  the  student  affirmative  action  efforts.   As  I 
had  done  on  every  site,  we  secured  special  action  admission  for 
people  who  had  disabilities,  who  needed  a  chance  to  show  they 
could  succeed  and  had  demonstrated  potential.  While  no  goals  and 
timetables  were  set  in  terms  of  the  under-representation  of  people 
with  disabilities,  they  were  a  part  of  student  affirmative  action, 
as  were  other  groups  who  were  noticeably  missing  in  appropriate 
numbers  on  what  was  fundamentally  a  white  Davis  campus. 

O'Hara:   Are  you  talking  about  admission  to  the  university? 

Bryan:   Admission  to  the  university  but  also  support  services  related  to 
the  people  succeeding  and  surviving.  And  so  the  Educational 
Opportunity  Program  considered  disability  as  one  of  their  target 
characteristics.   Those  services—for  example,  learning  skills  and 
so  on- -were  adapted  so  that  it  was  recognized  that  people  with 
disabilities  would  be  comi.ig  through  that,  with  various  kinds  of 
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O'Hara: 
Bryan: 


disabilities,  and  they  were  being  addressed  as  part  of  those 
student  affirmation  action  units. 

We  were  involved  in  the  process  of  evaluating  what  the 
student  brought  to  the  campus  in  terms  of  resources  and 
preparation  and- -not  so  much  to  evaluate  them,  but  to  help  in  that 
process,  to  help  them  prepare  the  kind  of  information  that  the 
campus  needed  to  consider  special  action.   Special  action  was  a 
rarity.   There  might  have  been  ten  a  year.   But  for  the  most  part, 
people  were  also  being  redirected  from  Davis  because  Davis  was 
such  a  popular  campus . 

People  in  general. 

People  in  general,  right.   But  a  person  who  had  a  disability  and 
needed  to  be  at  Davis  for  a  particular  program  because  of  the 
resources  that  Davis  had,  then  that  was  considered  to  avoid 
redirection  to  another  campus --anyway,  that's  separate  and 
distinct  from  nondiscrimination,  but  the  point  is  that  these 
things  were  part  of  the  Davis  campus  at  the  same  time:  affirmative 
action  on  the  one  hand,  nondiscrimination  on  the  other,  and  what  I 
consider  to  be  relatively  strong  commitments  to  both. 


Shifting  Population.  Larger  SHS  Staff  and  Space,  by  Retirement  in 

1987 


O'Hara:   I  was  going  to  ask  you  how  the  campus  was  different  when  you  left 
it  in  1987.   You  had  been  there  fourteen  years. 

Bryan:   Well,  the  populations  with  needs  were  changing.  As  the  campus 
became  more  accessible,  those  people  with  mobility  impairments 
needed  our  program  less,  but  there  were  much  larger  groups  of 
students  with  needs  that  had  to  be  addressed  by  our  program.   Big 
D  Deaf  students  were  an  example.  When  I  say  "Big  D,"  I  mean  Deaf 
with  a  capital  D:  people  who  identified  with  the  Deaf  culture  and 
whose  primary  language  is  American  Sign  Language.  At  the  time  I 
left,  there  was  a  student  who  had  been  in  veterinary  school  and 
was  getting  sign  language  for  everything  in  that  school.   That  was 
a  significant  component  in  terms  of  our  population. 

We  were  having  increasing  numbers  of  students  with  specific 
learning  disabilities.  We  hired  someone  who  could  help  us 
evaluate  and  advise  and  counsel  those  people  and  get  the  campus  to 
address  those  needs  in  terms  of  extended  test-taking  time, 
alternative  ways  of  acquiring  information,  and  so  on. 
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So  the  populations  had  shifted  as  the  needs  had  shifted.   We 
were  addressing  different  needs.  We  were  still  doing  other 
things,  too,  but  auxiliary  services  was  a  much  larger  part  of  our 
operation  and,  as  I've  already  described,  tended  to  bring  a 
certain  distance  between  the  way  a  student  saw  us  and  the  way  we 
wanted  them  to  see  us.  We  wanted  them  to  see  us  as  peers,  but 
they  came  to  see  us  as  bankers  or  as  having  the  authority  over  the 
resources  that  they  needed. 

O'Hara:   You  had  a  much  bigger  staff. 

Bryan:   Much  bigger.   I  was  back  to  it  with  a  much  larger  staff  than  at 

Riverside  at  Project  Hope.   But  the  needs  shifted,  you  know?   We 
had  done  away  with  the  other  things.  We  had  done  good  things 
about  things  that  I  initially  went  there  to  do.   I  left  in  1987 
because  I  was  having  increasing  trouble  with  my  stamina  and 
energy,  and  I  was  diagnosed  as  having  post-polio  syndrome.   All 
three  of  the  physicians  who  evaluated  me  said  that  I  should  stop 
working.   While  I  did  remain  another  year  in  a  non-director 
capacity,  it  actually  came  down  to  my  needing  to  move  out  of 
there.   Even  trying  to  deal  with  the  phone  or  getting  there- -so 
that ' s  what  brought  it  to  an  end . 

But  it  had  gone  through- -it  had  morphed  into  a  much  larger 
program.  We  had  gone  from  two  rooms  to,  let's  see,  there  were 
three—oh,  just  a  tremendous  amount  of  space.  We  had  a  whole  shop 
built  and  just  all  kinds  of  stuff  that  were  part  of  successes  over 
time,  but  that  became  less  and  less  needed  as  the  populations 
changed  and  as  resources  evolved  in  the  community  as  we  pushed  to 
have  those  kind  of  things  happen.   "We,"  I  mean  people  with 
disabilities,  how  their  needs  were  addressed  in  the  community. 

O'Hara:   And  your  chief  wheelchair  repair  person  was  hired  away  by 
Berkeley. 

Bryan:   You're  talking  about  Ward  Newmeyer? 
O'Hara:   Yes. 

Bryan:   He  was  a  lot  more  than  my  chief  wheelchair  repair  person.   He  was 
assistant  director  for  all  the  program  and  basically  managed  a  lot 
of  the  day  to  day  stuff  for  the  deaf — I  think  he  left  in  '83  or 
'84--I  can't  remember  exactly  when,  but  it  was  a  lot  lonelier 
without  him. 

O'Hara:   I  can  imagine.   He  had  the  same  ability  to  see  the  whole  picture 
and  was  thorough,  nothing  if  not  thorough. 

Bryan:    Yes. 
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O'Hara:   Let's  see.   So  you  retired  in  '87,  but  there  were  some  community 
things  before  that  time  that  I  thought  were  pretty  important 


Bryan: 


O'Hara: 
Bryan: 


O'Hara: 
Bryan: 
O'Hara: 
Bryan: 


^, 

that  ia  ye^.  another  independent  living  center  was  founded  in 
Sacramento,  and  you  were  involved  in  that.   Could  you  describe  the 
founding  of  that  program? 

Well,  to  the  extent  that  I  was  involved,  I  was  a  member  of  the 
founding  board  of  directors,  which,  again,  we  used  a  D.R. 
establishment  grant  to  get  funded.  And  I  think  I  came  up  with  the 
name,  Resources  for  Independent  Living.   But  it's  probably  not  in 
the  record  anywhere. 

It  is  now. 

Yes.   And  then  I  was  chairman  of  that  board  for  some  eighteen 
months  .   Part  of  what  I  remember  about  it  was  that  I  had  this 
vision  that--I  mean,  I  had  this  perspective  that  the  community 
really  needed  the  kinds  of  things  we  were  trying  to  do  on  campus, 
that  if  you  were  going  to  put  something  in  Sacramento-  -and  I  think 
we  were  responsible  for  a  forty-mile  radius  of  Sacramento-  -that  we 
were  going  to  have  to  do  it  differently.  We  were  going  to  have 
satellite  units  out  there  in  other  communities.   You  certainly 
aren't  going  to  be  able  to  successfully  recruit  attendants  in 
downtown  Sacramento  for  people  to  use  who  were  in  Davis  or 
Woodland  or  twenty  miles  out.   We  talked  about  mobile  service 
units  and  those  kinds  of  things.   That's  how  I  was  involved. 

As  it  turned  out,  none  of  those  things  happened.   They're  in 
an  office  in  the  downtown  area. 

They  don't  have  satellites? 
No,  not  that  I  know  of. 
What  year  was  that? 
That  would  be  1975. 

The  other  thing  to  say  about  RIL,  about  that  experience  for 
me,  was  we  had  multiple  representation  of  the  deaf  community  as 
part  of  founding  that.  Also,  the  blind  and  visually  impaired 
community.   So  there  was  a  lot  of  cross-collaboration  associated 
with  that.   Again,  they  were  actively  involved  because  they  wanted 
to  see  services  directed  at  those  members  of  the  Big  D  Deaf 
community  that  needed  them. 

One  name  that  I  remember  that  knew  Ed  and  was  part  of  the 
rehab  thing  later  was  Judy  Tingley.   She  was  part  of  that  group 
there. 
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But  after  that  initial  board  experience  and  eighteen  months 
as  chair  and  commuting  into  Sacramento  and  so  on,  I  decided  by 
then,  I  had  a  couple  of  little  boys,  and  I  needed  to  limit  myself, 
so  that ' s  what  I  gave .   That ' s  how  much  I  could  give . 


Governor's  Trophy.  1986 


O'Hara:   What  was  the  year  that  UCD  nominated  you  for  the  Governor's  Trophy 
that  you  received? 

Bryan:    I  received  it  in  1986. 

[tape  interruption] 
O'Hara:   What  was  the  trophy  for? 

Bryan:    It  had  to  do  with  being  someone  who  had  effects  on  employment  at 

the  university,  and  essentially  the  university  nominated  me  twice. 
It  wasn't  successful  the  preceding  year.   But  I  wasn't  part  of  the 
nomination.   In  fact,  I  was  opposed  to  it.   I  wouldn't  cooperate 
with  it  at  all.   But  people  asked  my  wife  stuff  and  things  because 
I  just--it  wasn't  that  I  didn't  want  to  be  honored;  it's  just  that 
I  didn't  have  time  for  it.  What  I  saw  it  being  was  that  it  was 
for  the  university  to  get  credit  for  being  a  good  employer.   They 
got  their  benefits,  too. 

But  the  reason- -they  cited  fifteen  years  of  working  with 
students  who  subsequently  became  employed  by  the  university,  at 
two  campuses.   I  also  in  1980  had  about  a  six-month  hiatus  in 
which  I  left  my  position,  set  up  what  was  called  an  employee 
vocational  rehabilitation  program  at  Davis,  and  so  they  counted 
all  that.   What  did  they  call  it  then?  The  Governor's  Trophy  was 
given  by  the  Employment  Development  Department,  in  particular  the 
Governor's  Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped.  That's  what 
they  were  called  then.   They've  changed  their  names  to  be  more 
politically  correct  now. 

And  it  was  a  big  deal.  Meeting  at  Century  City  and  Jerry 
Bailee  there  from  the  chancellor's  office  came  down;  the  assistant 
vice  chancellor  for  all  personnel  functions  at  the  Davis  campus 
came  down.  We  all  went  to  this  thing  together.  My  parents  were 
there.   They  had  me  speak  and  gave  me  this  plaque.  And 
afterwards,  the  chancellor  hosted  a  major  reception  at  the  campus. 
There  must  have  been  several  hundreds  of  people  there,  in  which 
they  honored  me  for  receiving  the  award. 
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So  my  cynicism  in  terms  of  being  used  to  promote  the 
university  as  a  good  employer  of  people  with  disability  was 
counterbalanced  by  the  sense  of  having  been  perceived  as  having 
done  something  good.   But  the  other  part  of  it  was  that  it  came  in 
October  1986,  and  that's  exactly  when  I  was  in  crisis  associated 
with  the  post-polio  syndrome,  so  my  reaction  to  it  was:  Yeah,  but 
this  is  kind  of  like  the  gold  watch.  My  future  is  over  in  terms 
of  this  process.   I  could  look  on  it  as  being  over  or  I  can  look 
at  it  as  celebrating  what  I've  been  able  to  accomplish,  and  I 
chose  the  latter. 

O'Hara:  It  sounds  like  there  was  a  groundswell  of  appreciation. 

Bryan:  Yes. 

O'Hara:  Do  you  have  a  copy  of  your  speech? 

Bryan:  No.   I  just  winged  it. 

O'Hara:  At  some  point,  can  we  have  a  copy  of  the  plaque? 

Bryan:  Yes. 

O'Hara:  That  would  be  very  good  to  have  in  the  file. 

Bryan:  It's  on  my  wall  in  my  office. 
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VII   FURTHER  REFLECTIONS 


Changes  over  Bryan's  Lifetime  for  People  with  Disabilities 


O'Hara:  What  changes  affecting  people  with  disabilities  have  occurred  in 
your  life  span? 

Bryan:   Well,  1937  to  the  year  2000.   We've  gone  from  where  resources  were 
basically  done  out  of  charity  to  where  resources  are  a  mandated 
right.   We've  gone  into  an  era  where  technology  has  helped  us  do 
things  that  we  were  never  able  to  do  before;  but  at  the  same  time, 
technology  is  moving  so  rapidly  that  one  of  the  long-term  issues 
is  being  left  behind  by  it.   I  was  thinking  today  that  I  sleep 
with  a  cell  phone.   Here's  an  example  of  useful  technology  that 
wasn't  designed  for  people  with  disabilities,  but  all  these  tools 
--electric  wheelchairs,  all  these  tools  that  we  use  we  take  for 
granted,  unless  of  course  we  have  to  come  up  with  the  money  to  buy 
them. 

O'Hara:   I'll  bet  a  computer  wasn't  part  of  your  original  equipment. 

Bryan:   The  computer  has  made  a  huge  difference  in  terms  of  process.   But 
the  roles  that  technology  has  played  have  been  enormous.   You  know 
from  my  story  that  basically  I  was  adapting  existing  on-the-shelf 
things,  like  a  postal  van,  and  my  early  electric-- 

O'Hara:   A  postal  van? 

Bryan:   Yes. 

O'Hara:   For  transportation? 

Bryan:  One  of  those  little- -well,  I  mean,  if  you  look  at  the  videotape, 
Adaptive  is  Beautiful,  why,  the  vehicle  I'm  using  then  is  one  of 
those  little  tiny  Jeep  postal  vans  with  a  ramp  on  the  back.  But 
the  point  is  that  those  weren't  high-tech  things.  Now  there  are 
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things  that  are  available  if  you've  got  the  medical  support  and 
the  money  to  get  them. 

But  the  main  shift  is  from  being  in  the  background  and  being 
allowed  to  come  out--we  still  had  the  "ugly  laws"  in  1937.   The 
amount  of  change--!  mean,  we  have  fought  for  legislative  rights  to 
be  out  there,  now  that  doesn't  mean  that  we  don't  feel  like  people 
are  looking  over  their  shoulder:  What  is  he  doing  out  here?  You 
know,  I  certainly  get  that  from  time  to  time.   But  I  also  have  the 
assurance  that  I  have  every  right  to  be  there. 

Computer  technology  has  been  a  huge  part  of  my  changes.   I 
got  a  computer  in  1983,  and  I've  been  using  it  to  write  and  access 
the  Internet.   It  just  empowers  so  much.   But  at  the  same  time, 
the  devices  that  become  part  of  society  as  a  whole—ATMs,  for 
example- -pose  real  challenges  that  the  ADA  has  to  help  us  make 
sure  that  those  things  are  usable  by  people  with  a  variety  of 
disabilities.   I  can't  use  an  ATM.   I  mean,  I  just  can't  reach  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  can  do  online  banking,  so  with  my  computer  I 
can  access  stuff,  but  I  can't  get  the  cash  out.   So  those  are 
examples  of  both  the  advantages  and  then  the  new  challenges. 
Maybe  what  we're  talking  about  is  a  cycle,  just  like  what  happened 
to  the  Davis  campus,  where  you  address  some  problems  and  new 
problems  emerge,  new  groups.   In  recent  years  we've  tried  to  be 
more  responsive  to  people  who  have  chemical  sensitivities  or  who 
are  radically  affected  by  the  environment,  but  we  weren't 
considering  those  things  in  the  past,  so  there  are  new  populations 
and  new  challenges . 

But,  with  the  exception  of  being  treasurer  for  a  local  group 
of  disabled  people  and  being  on  the  community  ADA  committee,  I'm 
done  with  my  leadership. 

O'Hara:   Who  will  be  the  leaders  for  the  next  generation? 

Bryan:    I  feel  like  the  people  who  will  be  the  leaders  are  the  people  who 
get  hurt,  stomped  on  by  society  in  some  way.   Certainly,  I  see 
leadership  associated  with  the  issues  in  terms  of  controlling 
one's  life  at  the  end.   I  see  people  that  went  through  UCR  and  UC 
Davis  who,  through  my  program--!  see  they  are  leaders  now,  so  I 
would  like  to  think  that  there  are  people  who,  even  though  they 
concentrate  on  being  students  at  the  campus  and  are  served  in 
ways—and  really  don't  have  any  experience  with  overcoming  major 
obstacles  to  being  students,  that  they  will  be  exposed  to 
obstacles  when  they're  out  there  trying  to  find  employment,  when 
they're  out  there  trying  to  make  employment  work  with  their 
Medicare  resources  or  whatever,  and  that  at  that  point  they  will 
learn  from  each  other,  and  they  will  become  the  leaders—because 
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O'Hara; 
Bryan: 


O'Hara: 
Bryan: 
O'Hara: 
Bryan: 


we  do  not  live  in  a  very  free  society,  even  though  the  campuses 
may  be  relatively  free. 

Have  we  left  out  anything  that  you  feel  we  must  include? 

You  know,  I  think  that  in  the  final  analysis  for  me  that—it  turns 
out  that  my  family  had  a  significant  role  in  preparing  me  for  who 
I  am:  who  I  was  during  the  times  that  I  could  be  that,  be  a 
leader;  who  I  am  in  terms  of  struggling  to  adapt  to  increasing 
impairment  as  a  result  of  my  disability;  and  particularly  my 
mother  and  my  brother,  who  helped  me  in  many  ways.   And  as  I  go 
back  and  think  about  the  interview  so  far,  I  just  don't  think  I 
said  enough  about  what  ways  in  which  they  made  struggling  with  the 
areas  at  those  times  more  transparent  to  me.   They  just  put  me  in 
and  out  and  did  things,  and  I  could  focus  on  other  issues.   I 
wasn't  overwhelmed  by  the  process  of  just  living  day  to  day.   So 
in  musical  terms,  that's  sort  of  the  coda. 

It's  a  wonderful  way  to  end,  a  family  tribute. 
And  my  wife,  Mary  Jo,  too. 
Of  course.   Thank  you,  Joel. 
Okay .   Thanks . 


Effects  of  Post-polio  Syndrome 


[Interview  4:  March  16,  2000] 


O'Hara:   We'll  start  out  with  prefacing  this  by  saying  this  is  Joel  Bryan 
on  March  16,  year  2000,  on  a  phone  interview  to  finish  the 
interview  series.   First  question:  Joel,  how  has  post-polio 
syndrome  affected  you? 

Bryan:   Well,  in  thinking  about  this  it  really  boils  down  to  three 

components.   There  have  been  changes  in  physical  functioning, 
changes  in  our  family  economic  circumstances,  and  emotional 
changes,  and  I'll  deal  with  those  one  by  one. 

With  respect  to  physical  functioning—as  my  muscles  are 
getting  weaker,  some  of  the  little  acts  of  independence  that  I 
call  them,  that  I  won  in  the—let's  say  first  ten  years  after  I 
had  polio  are  being  affected. 
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The  first  to  go  was  my  ability  to  play  music  with  the 
harmonica  and  the  ability  to  hold  it  up  as  my  arm  muscle  got 
weaker  and  my  breathing  got  weaker.   But  it  also  affects  me  on  a 
day-to-day  basis  in  terms  of  plain  old  hygiene  things,  like 
brushing  my  teeth.   The  particular  method  that  I  use  to  brush  my 
teeth  and  shave  myself—those  kinds  of  hygiene  things—most  of  us 
found  some  way  to  deal  with  these  things,  for  example,  in  terms  of 
brushing  my  teeth,  I  move  my  head  side  to  side  and  sort  of  hold 
the  brush  in  one  position,  well— as  my  arm  gets  weaker,  it's 
harder  to  hold  that  brush  in  my  hand.   I  can  still  do  it,  but  it— 
you  know,  I  see  it  changing  in  the  future. 

My  ability  to  write  has  become  much  more  illegible  and  the 
stamina  involved  is  marginal--!  just  can  write,  I  can  write  for 
small  notes--! 'm  talking  about  handwriting.   I  can  do  handwriting 
short  periods  of  time,  but  I  try  to  do  everything  on  the  computer 
where  I  don't  have  to  do  that— I  just  push  a  key. 

Feeding  myself  now  requires  me  to  pause  for  rest  periods  in 
the  middle  of  a  meal,  whereas  I  used  to  just  gulp  it  down.   And 
there  are  general  activity  limits  so  that  just  essentially  after  a 
couple  of  hours  worth  of  living,  I  need  to  lie  down  and  rest.   So 
those  activity  limits  are  a  factor  in  my  life  now  these  days. 

And  in  particular,  because  I— after  all  these  years  since  I 
was  in  the  iron  lung,  why,  maybe  about  five  years  ago— I  started 
needing  respiratory  assistance  again  with  what  is  called  a 
Respironics  BiPAP  machine,  which  helps  rest  my  chest  muscles  and 
the  muscles  that  I  have  used  to  compensate  and  breathe.   And  the 
chest  muscles  are  getting  more  and  more  fatigued  and  a  little 
weaker,  so  these  adaptations  are— or  these  machines— are  a  bigger 
part  of  my  life.   The  overhead  associated  with  my  physical  life 
has  gone  up.   So  those  are  some  examples  of  physical  functioning. 

With  respect  to  economic  effects--!  retired  from  the 
university  in  1987  and  while  the  university  retirement  system  has 
kept  up  with  inflation,  essentially  I've  been  on  a  fixed  income 
for  that  period  of  time  and  our  family  has  adapted  because  my  wife 
Mary  Jo  has  carved  out  a  wonderful  career  of  her  own,  so  we  have 
this  second  income  coming  in.   She's  an  executive  director  of  a 
nonprofit  agency  in  our  county,  and  that  helps  with  allowing  us  to 
manage  some  of  the  increased  costs  of  help  that  I  need  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis  in  terms  of  personal  caregiving  and  so  on. 

And  the  other  experience  that  I  have  is  that  copayments 
associated  with  medical  insurance  are  going  way  up— costs  of 
copayments  associated  with  drugs,  copayments  associated  with 
visiting  the  doctor  and  so  on.  Well,  those  are  some  of  the 
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economic  changes  and  I  see  those  as  continuing  to  increase.   But 
we're  okay,  we've  adapted  to  that  so  far. 

The  third  component  is  the  much  more  important  one,  I  guess, 
is  the  sort  of  the  emotional  one .   Years  of  working  with  people 
with  disabilities  on  adapting  to  their  changed  circumstances 
really  didn't  prepare  me  to  adapt  to  my  own.   Essentially  what  I 
found  was  that  I  had  some  anger  at  this  happening  to  me--to  be 
losing  things  that  I  had  won  all  those  years  ago,  and  I  think  this 
is  common  among  those  of  us  who  are- -well- -experiencing  losses  of 
some  kind--I  sort  of  felt  like  because  I  strived  for  high 
achievement  and  gave  every  ounce  of  things—you  know--my  physical 
ability  over  all  those  years  and  now  I  was  paying  the  price  of 
that. 

Because  what  we've  learned  in  terms  of  post-polio  syndrome 
is  that  the  damaged  muscles  and  nerves—particularly  the  nerves- 
have  a  finite  number  of  cycles  that  they  can  go  through,  and  you 
use  them  up  and  so  then  they  get  weaker.   So  I  sort  of  felt 
aggrieved  for  the  loss,  I  felt  anger  about  it,  then  I  was  very 
depressed.   I've  been  very  depressed  over  a  period  of  time,  and  as 
far  as  the  result,  why  I've  had  a  lot  of  help  in  terms  of 
psychotherapy.   And  one  of  the  things  that  we've  discovered  was 
that  I  really  had  never  grieved  over  the  losses  of  my  physical 
abilities  when  I  was  twelve  years  old  and  got  polio. 

In  fact,  it  wasn't  that—we  didn't  have  a  social  support 
context  then  for  really  dealing  with  that  grief.   And  so  as  a 
result  of  that  lack  of  grieving  support,  why,  I  had  that  work  to 
do  in  this  phase  of  my  life  and  then  as  part  of  that,  I  did  some 
writing.   I  had  very,  very  vivid  memories  of  particular  moments  in 
my  experience  with  getting  polio,  and  I've  written  quite  a  bit 
about  at  least  the  first  year  and  my  mother  wrote  quite  a  bit 
about— before  she  died— she  wrote  quite  a  bit  about  the  first  five 
years  of  our  family  adaptation  to  polio--!  mean  to  the  effects  of 
polio  on  one  of  its  members— and  the  disability  of  one  of  its 
members  on  the  whole  family.   So  that  writing  I'm  going  to 
contribute  to  this  archive,  so  that  if  somebody's  interested— but 
it  was  very  therapeutic  for  me,  because  I  was  able  to  relive  those 
experiences  and  deal  with  them. 

O'Hara:   I  think  that  will  be  a  great  addition.  Will  you  be  contributing 
your  mother's  work  also? 

Bryan:   Yes.   We  will. 
O'Hara:   Oh,  wonderful. 
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Bryan:   We  had  the  notion  of  interleaving  the  things  that  I'm  calling 

moments --moments  from  the  point  of  view  of  moments  in  time,  but 
also  moments  from  the  point  of  view  of  leverage  places .   There  is 
a  notion  of  important  places  where  life  changes,  anyway. 
Interleaving  those  things  with  my  mother's  so  that  it's  together 
chronologically—and  actually  my  brother  has  made  some 
contributions  too  in  terms  of  his  experiences—and  we're  going  to 
give  that  to  the  library. 

O'Hara:   Oh,  that's  wonderful. 

Bryan:   But  anyway—the  therapy.   You  know,  I'm  still  involved  in  the 

therapy.   In  one  visualization  I  had  about  it  was  that— is  this 
old  notion  of  whether  the  glass  is  half  empty  or  the  glass  is  half 
full— whether  you're  an  optimist  or  a  pessimist  or  whatever.   For 
me  it  was  that  my  glass  was  full  before  I  had  polio  and  polio 
emptied  it  and  then  I  filled  it  over  the  course  of  the 
rehabilitation  process  and  adaptation  in  my  life.   I  sort  of  got 
it  up  to  half  full  and  then  post-polio  syndrome  is  either  making 
it  evaporate— evaporate  very  quickly  or  they  may  even  convert  it 
into  a  dribble  glass.   I  don't  know— depends  on  how  amusing  you 
want  to  make  it.   But  in  any  case,  the  level  is  changing.   So 
again  there's  this  question  of  whether  you're  comparing  yourself 
between  what  you  can  do  now  and  what  you  used  to  be  able  to  do,  or 
whether  you  look  upon  your  ability  to  do  now  as  if  that— that  you 
want  to  make  the  most  of  the  sort  of  the  gift  remaining  in  your 
life. 

So  I've  become  a  lot  more  accepting  of  the  process  of  aging 
and  change.   I  have  a  lot  more  serenity.  A  lot  more  willingness 
to  live  life  with  increasing  help  of  others— not  necessarily 
seeing  that  as  a  loss  of  my  personality.  And  I'm  excited  about 
the  adventures  even  though  they  tend  to  be  more  vicarious  now  but 
the  adventures  of  my  family  members,  my  sons.   1  want  to  be  here, 
and  I  want  to  find  out  what  kinds  of  ways  our  society  and  my 
family  and  so  on  work.   So  over  the  last  few  years  that  has 
changed  for  the  better,  and  I  feel  much  better  about  it. 

O'Hara:   What  advice  would  you  have  for  others  who  are  going  through  the 
same  thing? 

Bryan:   Well,   it's  a  really  short  bit  of  advice  is  that — is  make  each 

movement  and  moment  matter.  Make  each  movement  and  moment  matter 
--I  mean  every  movement  you  make  is  one  that  changes  your  ability 
to  move  in  the  future.   Every  moment  you  use  is  a  moment  you  don't 
have  again— so  make  them  all  count. 

O'Hara:   Sounds  very  wise.  Anything  further  on  post-polio  syndrome? 
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Bryan:    I  think—unless  you  think  there  are  some  things  that  I've  left 
out,  I  think  that's  about  it. 


Adaptive  is  Beautiful:  Bryan  Family  Life  on  Film.  1975 


O'Hara:   I  think  you've  said  it  beautifully.   Before  we  close  completely,  I 
wanted  to  ask  you  about  the  video  that  we  have  in  the  archives 
entitled  Adaptive  is  Beautiful.   It  is  about  you  and  your  family 
in  1976,  isn't  it? 

Bryan:   Well — it  was  shot  in  1975. 

O'Hara:   1975.   And  I  wondered  if  you  could  tell  me  why  that  film  was  made 
--what  the  origin  of  it  was. 

Bryan:   Right.   The  film  was  created  as  a  teaching  tool  for  family 
practice  physicians.   It  was  done  by  the  UC  Davis  School  of 
Medicine,  and  basically  they  wanted  to  change  attitudes  of  family 
practice  of  students,  so  that  disability  became  a  lot  more  natural 
to  them  in  terms  of  its  occurrence  in  society. 

And  the  director  of  the  video- -Rob  Stone- -was  someone  that 
was  a  friend  of  mine,  and  he  and  his  crew  spent  a  number  of  weeks 
living  with  us,  basically.   The  cameras  were  there  all  the  time, 
and  they  were  there—as  anyone  who  watches  the  video  will  know— 
they  were  there  at  the  birth  of  my  second  son,  and  they  were  there 
with  me  going  to  the  bathroom  doing  my  toilet  routine,  and  it 
became  very  comfortable  to  have  them  around  and  talk  frankly  and 
openly  with  them. 

They  trimmed  all  that  film  down  to  thirty-five  minutes,  and 
it  won  awards,  and  it  was  put  on  public  television  in,  I  think, 
1976  in  the  Sacramento  area,  although  it  had  to  be  edited  for  1976 
public  audiences  because  the  bathroom  scene  with  me  being—sitting 
on  the  toilet  was  not  allowed  as  part  of  public  images  through  TV. 

O'Hara:   Very  interesting. 

Bryan:   The  policy  statement  was,  "You  can't  shit  on  TV."  But  in  any 

case,  it  was— besides  influencing  family  practice  physicians  of 
the  future,  a  description  of  one  of  whom  I've  mentioned  in  terms 
of  being  very  important  to  me,  my  marriage  and  so  on,  a  very,  very 
good  family  practice  guy—I've  mentioned  it  in  the  film.   But  it 
also  was  seen  by  the  public  at  large. 

O'Hara:   Do  you  recall  who  gave  the  awards  to  the  film? 
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Bryan:   No. 

O'Hara:   Did  you  get  any  response  from  medical  students? 
accompany  it  when  it  was  being  shown? 

Bryan:   No.   I  never— 


Or  did  you  ever 
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O'Hara:  Well,  once  again,  I  will  ask  you  if  there's  anything  we  have  left 
out.  Have  you  thought  of  anything  from  over  the  last  year  or  two 
that  you  wanted  to  add? 

Bryan:  Well,  no,  I  think  I'd  like  to  say  a  couple  of  things  about  what  I 
see  as  the  pressing  issues  for  people  with  disabilities  today. 

O'Hara:   Yes.   Fine. 

Bryan:    First  of  all  is  the  problem  of  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the 
Americans  with  Disabilities  Act—the  ADA.   The  second  pressing 
issue  is  the  access  to  the  technology  of  the  future- -you  know 
handheld  interactive  devices  with  the  Internet  that  are  on  the 
media  where  essentially  people  can  run  their  homes  and  buy  their 
stocks  and  do  all  kinds  of  things.   And  our  future  will  be 
increasingly  more  interactive  with  the  Internet,  and  there  are 
people  that  are  working  on  this  very  effectively,  but  we  are 
always  going  to  be  behind.   We  are  always  going  to  be  handicapped 
by  our- -by  any  inability  to  do  work  with  small  devices  and  the 
fingers.   And  maybe  feet.   Third  I  think  that  what  we  called 
independent  living  still  needs  more  in  the  way  of  resources—we 
really  have  never  solved  the  problem  that  I  spent  most  of  my  life 
--of  most  of  my  career  working  on. 

O'Hara:   For  example? 

Bryan:   For  example,  there  is  just—there's  still  insufficient  money  for 
people  to  hire  good  quality  personal  care  attendants,  caregivers, 
for  them  to  have  a  good- -for  those  caregivers  to  have  to  a  very— 
stay  in  the  work- -have  a  career  there.  And  so  as  a  result, 
there's  a  constant  turnover.   People  are  being  hurt  and  ripped 
off.   Especially  in  the  economy  right  now  where  there  are 
relatively  few  people  available  for  work— this  is— it's  going  to 
be  an  ongoing  problem.   It's  another  issue  for  people  with 
disabilities  today  and  I'll  obviously  adapt  and  other  people  are 
doing  work  on  that,  but  I  guess  we're  better  off  than  we  were  in 
1971,  but  we've  still  got  the  problem. 
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And  finally  I'd  like  to  say  something  about  our  ability  to 
maintain  control  over  our  life—in  particular  our  medical  choices. 
That  seems  to  be  an  issue  that  with  HMOs  and  with  society- 
speaking  of  people  with  disabilities—of  questions  of  choice  in 
terms  of  life  and  death,  and  choices  in  terms  of  getting  medical 
equipment  we  need,  or  within  the  context  of  those  companies  that 
are  mostly  about  the  bottom  line. 

O'Hara:   What  did  you  mean  by  life  and  death? 

Bryan:    I'm  referring  to  the  issues  associated  with  what's  called  assisted 
suicide,  or  what  might  be  called  right  to  life,  or  right  of 
choice,  or  whatever. 

O'Hara:   I  understand. 

Bryan:   Anyway,  those  are  four  things  that  I— from  my  perspective  in  the 
year  2000  as  being  issues  that  will  need  attention  beyond  my  life 
time. 

O'Hara:   I'm  certain  that  you're  right,  and  I  want  to  thank  you  for 

participating  in  this  oral  history  project.   Your  life  and  your 
work  will  be  a  rich  resource  for  future  scholarship. 


Transcribed  by  Him  Eisenberg  and  Kathy  Zvanovec 
Final  Typed  by  Shannon  Page 
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